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TuatT same year also, Joe and I made a 
new acquaintance, in this manner :— 
It had become evident to me, who had 
watched Joe so long, that his lameness 
was to some slight extent on the mend. 
T began to notice that, in the case of our 
getting into a fight in the street (no 
uncommon case among the Chelsea 
street-children, even in this improved 
age, as I am given to understand), and 
being driven to retreat, he began to 
make much better weather of it. Iwas 
pleased to find this, for nothing on earth 
could have prevented his following me 
at a certain distance to see how I was 
getting on. The first time I noticed a 
decided improvement was this. We 
(Church Street—Burtons, Chittles, 
Holmeses, Agers, &c.) were at hot feud 
with Danvers Street on the west side 
of us, and Lawrence Street on the east. 
Lawrence Street formed a junction with 
Danvers Street by Lombard Street ; and 
80, When we went across the end of the 
space now called Paulton Square, we 
came suddenly on the enemy, three to 
one. The affair was short, but decisive. 
Everything that skill and valour could 
do was done, but it was useless. We 
fled silent and swift, and the enemy fol- 
lowed, howling. When round the first 
corner, to my astonishment, there was 
No. 50.—vob. 1x. 


” 6 RAVENSHOE,” ETC. 

Joe, in the thick and press of the dis- 
ordered ranks, with his crutch over his 
shoulder, getting along in a strange 
waddling way, but at a most respectable 
pace. The next moment my fellow- 
apprentice and I had him by his arms 
and hurried him along between us, until 
the pursuit ceased, the retreat stopped, 
and we were in safety. 

I thought a great deal about this all 
the rest of the day. I began to see that, 
if it were possible to strengthen the poor 
lad’s leg by gradual abandonment of the 
crutch, a much brighter future was before 
him. I determined to try. 

“ Joe, old fellow,” I said as soon as 
we were in bed, “have you got a story 
for us?” 

“No,” he said, “I haven't. 
thinking of something else, Jim.” 

“ What about ?” 

“ About the country. The country is 
here within three miles of us. I been 
asking Rube about it. He says he goes 
wiles up the river into it in his lighter. 
Real country, you knows—stiles, and 
foot-paths, and cows, and all of it. You 
and me has never seen it. Lets we go.” 

“But,” I said, “what’s the good? 
That there crutch of yourn (that’s the 
way I used to talk in those old times) 
would prevent you getting there ; and, 
when you got there, old chap, you 
couldn’t get about. And, if the cows 
was to run after you, you couldn't hook 
it over the gates and stiles, and such as 
you talks on. Therefore I ask you, 
‘What's the good ¢” 
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“But the cows,” urged Joe, “ don’t 
allus come rampaging at you, end on, 
do em?” (That is the way our orator 
used to speak at twelve years old.) 

“Most times they does, I reckon,” 
I replied, and turned myself over to 
sleep, almost afraid that I had already 
said too much ‘‘ about that there crutch 
of hisn.” I had become aware of the 
fact that crutches grew, ready made, in 
Shepherd’s nursery-ground, in rows like 
gooseberry trees, and was on the eve 
of some fresh discoveries in the same 
line, when Joe awoke me. 

“Jim,” he said, “Rube’s barge goes 
up on the tide to-morrow morning ; let 
us see whether or no we can get a 
holiday and go.” 

I assented, though I thought it 
doubtful that my father would give us 
leave. A month or so before he would 
have refused our request point-blank. 
Indeed, I should not have taken the 
trouble to ask him, but I had noticed 
that he had softened considerably to- 
wards Reuben. Reuben was so gentle 
and affectionate, and so respectful to my 
father and mother, that it was impos- 
sible not to yield in some way ; and so 
Reuben was more and more often asked 
into our great kitchen on the ground 
floor, when he was heard passing at 
night up to his solitary chamber in the 
roof. 

At this time I began first to notice his 
singular devotion to my sister Emma— 
a devotion which surprised me, as coming 
from such a feather-headed being as 
Reuben, who was by no means addicted 
to the softer emotions. I saw my father 
look rather uneasily at them sometimes, 
but his face soon brightened up again. 
It was only the admiring devotion of a 
man to a beautiful child. Reuben used 
to consult her on every possible occa- 
sion, and implicitly follow ther advice. 
He told me once that, if you came to 
that, Emma had more head-piece than 
the whole lot of us put together. 

My father gave us his leave; and at 
seven o'clock, on the sweet May morning, 
we started on our first fairy voyage up 
the river, in a barge full of gravel, navi- 
gated by the drunken one-eyed old man 





It was 
on the whole the most perfectly delight- 
ful voyage I ever took. There is no 
craft in the world so comfortable as a 
coal barge. It has absolutely no motion 
whatever about it ; you glide on so im- 
perceptibly that the banks seem mov- 


who had been Rube’s master. 


ing, and you seem still. Objects grow 
slowly on the eye, and then slowly fade 
again ; and they say, “ We have passed 
so and so,” when all the time it would 
seem more natural to say, “So and so 
has passed us.” 

This was the first voyage Joe and I 
ever took together. We have made many 
voyages and journeys since, and have 
never found the way long while we were 
together ; we shall have to make the last 
journey of all, separate, but we shall 
meet again at the end of it. 

Oh, glorious and memorable May- 
day! New wonders and pleasures at 
every turn. The river swept on 
smoothly without a ripple, past the trim 
villa lawns, all ablaze with flowers ; and 
sometimes under tall dark trees, which 
bent down into the water, and left no 
shore. Joe was in a frantic state of 
anxiety to know all the different kinds 
of trees by sight, as he did by name. 
Reuben, the good-natured, was nearly as 
pleased as ourselves, and at last “ fin- 
ished” Joe by pointing out to him a 
tulip-tree in full bloom. Joe was silent 
after this. He kept recurring to this 
tulip-tree all the rest of the day at inter- 
vals ; and the last words I heard that 
night, on dropping to sleep, were, “ But 
after all there was nothing like the 
tulip-tree.” 

In one long reach, I remember, we 
heard something coming towards us on 
the water, with a measured rushing 
noise, very swiftly ; and, before we could 
say, What was it? it was by us, and 
gone far away. We had a glimpse of a 
brown thin-faced man, seated in a tiny 
outrigger, which creaked beneath the 
pressure of each mighty stroke, skimming 
over the water like a swallow, with easy 
undulations, so fast that the few swift 
runners on the bank were running their 
hardest. ‘Robert Coombes training,” 
said Reuben, with bated breath ; and we 
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looked after the flying figure with awe 
and admiration, long after it was gone 
round the bend, and the gleaming ripples 
which he had made upon the oily river 
had died into stillness once more. 

I hardly remember, to tell the truth, 
how far we went up with that tide; I 
think, as faras Kew. When the kedge 
was dropped, we all got into a boat, and 
went ashore to a public house. I re- 
member perfectly well that I modestly 
asked the one-eyed old man, lately 
Rube’s master, whether he would be 
pleased to take anything. He was 
pleased to put a name to gin and cloves, 
which he drank in our presence, to Joe’s 
intense interest, who leant on his crutch, 
and stared at him intently with his 
great prominent eyes. Joe had heard 
of the old man’s extraordinary per- 
formances when in liquor, and he 
evidently expected this particular dram 
to produce immediate and visible effects. 
He was disappointed. The old man 
assaulted nobody (he probably missed 
his wife), ordered another dram, wiped 
his mouth on the back of his hand, 
swore an ingenious oath perfectly new 
to the whole of his audience, lit his 
pipe, and sat down on a bench fronting 
. the river. 

Then, after a most affectionate fare- 
well with Reuben, we turned to walk 
homewards—Joe walking stoutly and 
bravely with his crutch over his shoul- 
der. We enjoyed ourselves more on 
shore than on the river, for Joe said 
that there were wild tulips on Kew 
Green, and wanted to find some.! So 
we hunted for them, but without suc- 
cess. The tulip-tree at Fulham had 
given me incorrect ideas, and I steadily 
looked up into the limes and horse- 
chestnuts for them. Then we pushed on 
again, and at the turnpike on Parnes 
Common we took our first refreshment 
that day. We had some bread and 
treacle in a cotton pocket-handkerchief, 
and we bought two bottles of ginger 
beer; and, for the first time in our lives, 


1 Joe was to a certain extent right. The 
common Fritillaria did grow there—fifty years 
before Joe was born. He had seen the locality 
quoted in some old botany-book. 


we “pic-nic’d.” We sat on the short 
turf together, and ate our bread and 
treacle, and drank our ginger-beer. 

Last year, when Joe and I came over 
to the Exhibition as Commissioners, we, 
as part of our duty, were invited to 
dine with one of the very greatest men 
in England. I sat between Mrs. Oxton 
and a Marchioness. And during dinner, 
in a low tone of .voice, I told Mrs. 
Oxton this story about the bread and 
treacle, and the ginger-beer. And, to 
my surprise, and rather to my horror, 
as I must confess, Mrs. Oxton, speaking 
across me, told the whole story over 
again to the Marchioness, of whom I 
was in mortal terror. But, after this, 
nothing could be more genial and kind 
to me than was that terrible Mar- 
chioness ; and in the drawing-room, I saw 
her, with my own eyes, go and tell the 
whole horrid truth to her husband, the 
Marquis. Whereupon he came over at 
once, and made much of me, in a corner. 
Their names, as I got them from Mrs. 
Oxton, were Lord and Lady Hainault. 

Then we (on Putney Common twenty 
years ago) lay back and looked at the 
floating clouds, and Joe said, “ Reuben 
is going to marry our Emma, and I am 
glad of it.” 

“But he musn’t,” I said ; “it won't do.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Father won't hear on it, I tell you. 
Rube ain’t going on well.” 

“Yes, he is now,” said Joe, “ since 
he’s been seeing so much of Emma. 
Don't you notice, Jim? He hasn't 
sworn a oath to-day. He has cut all 
that Cheyne Walk gang. I tell you she 
will make a man of him.” 

“T tell you,” I said, “father won't 
hear tell on it. Besides, she’s only four- 
teen. And, also, who is fit to marry 
Emma? Go along with you.” 

And so we went along with us. And 
our first happy holiday came to an end 
by my falling asleep dog-tired at supper, 
with my head in my father’s lap ; while 
Joe, broad-awake, and highly excited, 


- was telling them all about the tulip-tree. 


I was awakened by the screams incident 

Fred having fallen triumphantly into 

the fire, off his chair, and having to be 
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put out—which being done, we went 
to bed. : 

After this first effort of ours, you 
might as well have tried to keep two 
stormy petrels at home in a gale of 
wind, as to keep Joe and me from ramb- 
ling. My father “declined”—I can 
hardly use such a strong word as 
“refuse” about him—any more holi- 
days ; but he compromised the matter 
by allowing us to go an expedition into 
the country én Sunday afternoon—pro- 
viding always that we went to church 
in the morning with the rest of the 
family—to which we submitted, though 
it cost us a deal in omnibuses. 

And now I find that, before I can 
tell you the story of our new acquaint- 
ance in an artistic manner, I shall 
have to tell you what became of that 
old acquaintance of ours—Joe’s crutch ; 
because, if we had not got rid of the 
one, we never should have made ac- 
quaintance with the other. 

On every expedition we made into 
the country, Joe used his crutch less 
and less. I mean, used it less in a 
legitimate manner ; though, indeed, we 
qnissed it in the end, as one does miss 
things one has got used to. He used it 
certainly to the last. I have known 
him dig out a mole with it; I have 
known him successfully defend him- 
self against a dog with it in a farm- 
yard at Roehampton ; I have seen it 
‘flying up, time after time, into a horse- 
chestnut tree (we tried them roasted and 
boiled, with salt and without, but it 
wouldn’t do) until it lodged, and we 
wasted the whole Sabbath afternoon in 
pelting it down again. Latterly, I saw 
Joe do every sort and kind of thing 
with that crutch, except one. He never 
used it to walk with. Once he broke 
it short in two getting over a stile; and 
my father sent it to the umbrella-men- 
der’s and had it put together at a vast 
expense with a ferrule, and kept Joe 
from school till it was done. I saw that 
the thing was useless long before the 
rest of the family. But, at last, the 
end of it came, and the old familiar 
sound of it was heard no more. 

One Sunday afternoon we got away 
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as far as Penge Wood, where the Crystal 
Palace now stands ; and in a field, be- 
tween that and Norwood, we found 
mushrooms, and filled a handkerchief 
with them. When we were coming 
home through Battersea, we sat down 
on a bank to see if any of them were 
broken ; after which we got up and 
walked home again. And then and 
there Joe forgot his crutch, and left it 
behind him on the bank, and we never 
saw it any more, but walked home 
very fast for fear we should be late for 
supper. That was the last of the crutch, 
unless the one Joe saw in the marine 
storekeeper’s in Battersea was the same 
one, which you may believe or not as 
you like. All I know is, that he never 
got a new one, and has not done so 
to this day. 

We burst in with our mushrooms. 
Father and mother had waited for us, 
and were gone to bed ; Emma was sit- 
ting up for us, with Harry (of whom 
you will know more) on her knee; and, 
as Joe came towards her, she turned her 
sweet face on me, and said, “ Why, 
where is Joe’s crutch ?” 

“It’s two miles off, sweetheart,” I 
said. “He has come home without it. 
He'll never want no crutch this side of 
the grave.” 

I saw her great soul rush into: her 
eyes as she turned them on me; and 
then, with that strange way she had, 
when anything happened, of looking 
out for some one to praise, instead ot, 
as many women do, looking out for 
some one to blame and fall foul of, she 
said to me— 

“This is your doing, my own brother. 
May God bless you for it.” 

She came up to bed with Harry, after 
us. As soon as she had put him to 
bed in the next room, I heard him 
awake Frank his bedfellow, and tell 
him that Jesus had cured our Joe of 
his lameness. 

Now, having got rid of Joe’s crutch, 
we began to go further afield. Our 
country rambles were a great and ac- 
knowledged success. Joe, though terri- 
bly deformed in the body, was growing 
handsome and strong. What is more, 
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Joe developed a quality, which even I 
should hardly have expected him to 
possess. Joe was got into a corner one 
day by a Danvers Street bully, and he 
there and then thrashed that bully. 
Reuben saw it, and would have inter- 
fered, had he not seen that Joe, with 
his gigantically long arms, had it all his 
own way ; and so he left well alone. 

We began to go further afield—some- 
times going out on an omnibus, and 
walking home ; sometimes walking all 
the way ; Joe bringing his book-learn- 
ing on natural objects to bear, and re- 
cognising things which he had never 
seen betore. Something new was dis- 
covered in this manner every day ; and 
one day, in a lonely pond beyond Clap- 
ham, we saw three or four white flowers 
floating on the surface. 

“Those,” said Joe, “must be white 
water-lilies, I would give anything for 
one of them.” 

In those days, before the river had 
got into its present filthy condition—in 
the times when you could catch a punt 
full of roach at Battersea Bridge, in the 
turn of a tide—nearly every Chelsea 
boy could swim. 

I very scon had my clothes off, and 
the lilies were carried home in triumph. 

“ Ah, mother!” said my father, “ do 
you remember the lilies at Stanlake ?” 

“ Ah, father!” said my mother. 

“ Acres on ’em,” said my father, look- 
ing round radiantly ; “hundreds on 
’em. Yallah ones as well. Waterfalls, 
and chaney boys being poorly into 
cockleshells, and marvel figures danc- 
ing as naked as they was born, and 
blowing tunes on whilk shells, and 
winkles, and such like Eh, mother!” 

Mother began to cry. 

“There, God bless me!” said my 
father ; “I am a stupid brute if ever 
there were one. Mother, old girl, it 
Were so many years agone. Come, now ; 
it’s all past and gone, dear.” 

Fred, at this moment, seeing his mo- 
ther in tears, broke out in a stentorian, 
but perfectly tearless, roar, and cast his 
bread and butter to the four winds. 
Emma had to take him and walk up 
and down with him, patting him on the 


back, and singing to him in her soft 
cooing voice. 

There was a knock at the room-door 
just when she was opposite it—she 
opened it, and there was Reuben ; and 
I saw my father and mother look sud- 
denly at one another. 

“May I come in, cousin?” he said 
to my mother, in his pleasant voice. 
“Come, let’s have a game with the 
kids before I go up and sleep with the 
ghost.” 

“You're welcome, Rube, my boy,” 
said my father ; “and you're welcomer 
every day. We miss you, Rube, when 
you don’t come; consequently, you're 
welcome when you do, which is in 
reason. Therefore,” said my father, 
pursuing his argument, “there’s the 
place by the fire, and there’s your 
backer, and there’s the kids. So, if 
mother’s eyes is red, it’s with naughs 
you've done, old boy. Leave alone,” 
I heard my father growl to himself (for 
I, as usual, was sitting next him); “is 
the sins of the fathers to be visited on 
the tables of kindred and affinity? No. 
In consequence, leave alone, I tell you. 
He didn’t, any how. And there was 
worse than his father—now then.” 

In a very short time we were all com- 
fortable and merry, Reuben making the 
most atrocious riot with the “kids,” 


_ my younger brothers. But I saw that 
~ Joe was distraught; and, with that pro- 


found sagacity which has raised me to 
my present eminence, I guessed that he 
was planning to go to Stanlake the very 
next Sunday. 

The moment we were in bed, I saw 
how profoundly wise I was. Joe broke 
out. He must see the “ yallah” water- 
lilies ; the chaney boys and the marvel 
figures were nothing; it was the yal- 
Jah lilies. I, who had noticed more 
closely than he my mother’s behaviour 
when the place was mentioned, and the 
look she gave my father when Rube 
came in, had a sort of fear of going 
there, but Joe pleaded and pleaded 
until I was beaten ; at last, I happily 
remembered that we did not know in 
which of the fifty-two counties of 
England Stanlake was situated. I 
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mentioned this little fact to Joe. He 
suggested that I should ask my father. 
I declined doing anything of the sort ; 
and so the matter ended for the night. 

But Joe was not to be beaten. He 
came home later than usual from after- 
noon school next day. The moment 
we were alone together, he told me that 
he had been to see Mr. Faulkner. That 
he had asked him where Stanlake was ; 
and that the old gentleman—who knew 
every house and its history, within twenty 
miles of London—had told him that it 
was three miles from Croydon, and was 
the seat of Sir George Hillyar. 


CHAPTER VIL 
THE BATTLE OF BARKER'S GAP. 


Tux Secretary rode steadily on across 
the broad sands by the silent sea, think- 
ing of Gerty Neville, of how hot it 
was, of George Hillyar, of the convict 
he had left behind, of all sorts of 
things, until Cape Wilberforce was so 
near that it changed from a dull blue 
to a light brown, with gleams of green ; 
and was no more a thing of air, but a 
real promontory, with broad hanging 
lawns of heath, and deep shadowed re- 
cesses among the cliffs. Then he knew 
that the forty-mile beach was nearly 
past, and that he was within ten miles 
of his journey’s end and dinner. He 
whistled a tune, and began looking at 
the low wall of evergreen shrubs to his 
right. 

At last, dray-tracks in the sand, and a 
road leading up from the shore through 
the tea-scrub, into which he passed in- 
land. Hotter than ever here. Piles of 
drifted sand, scored over in every direc- 
tion with the tracks of lizards of every 
sort and size ; some of which slid away, 
with a muscular kind of waddle, into 
dark places; while others, refusing to 
move, opened their mouths at him, or 
let down bags under their chins, to 
frighten him. A weird sort of a place 
this, very snaky in appearance ; not by 
any means the sort of place to lie down 
and go to sleep in on a hot night in 
March or September, when the wicked 


devils are abroad at night. Did any 
one of my readers ever lie down, dog- 
tired, on Kanonook Island, and hear 
the wretches sliding through the sand 
all night, with every now and then a 
subdued “ Hish, hish, hish?” As the 
American gentleman says in “ Martin 
Chuzzlewit,” “ Darn all manner of 
vermin !” 

At nightfall, he came to a little cattle- 
station, where he slept. It was owned 
by a little grey-headed Irish gentleman, 
who played the bassoon, and who had 
not one grievance, but fifty ; who had 
been an ill-used man ever since he was 
born—nay, even, like Tristram Shandy, 
before. He had been unfortunate, had 
this Irish gentleman, in love, in litera- 
ture, in commerce, and in politics ; in 
his domestic relations, in his digestion ; 
in Ireland, in India, in the Cape, and in 
New Zealand ; still more unfortunate, 
according to his own showing, in Cooks- 
land. He told all his grievances to the 
Secretary, proving clearly,as unsuccessful 
Irish gentlemen always can do, that it 
was not his own fault, but that things 
in general had combined against him. 
Then he asked for a place in the Customs 
for his segond son. Lastly, he essayed 
to give him a tune on his bassoon ; but 
the mason-flies had built their nests in 
it, and he had to clean them out with 
the worm-end of a ramrod ; and so there 
was another grievance, as bad as any of 
the others. The Secretary had to go to 
bed without his music, and, indeed, had 
been above an hour asleep before the 
Irish gentleman succeeded in clearing 
the instrument. Then, after several 
trials, he managed to get a good bray 
out of it, got out his music-books, and 
set to work in good earnest, within four 
feet of the Secretary’s head, and nothing 
but a thin board between them. 

The country mended as he passed 
inland. He crossed a broad half-salt 
creek, within a hundred yards of the 
shore, where the great bream basked in 
dozens ; and then he was among stunted 
gum-trees, looking not so very much un- 
like oaks, and deep braken fern. After 


this he came to a broad plain of yellow 
grass, which rolled up and up before 
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him into a down; and, when he came, 
after a dozen miles, to the top of this, he 
looked into a broad bare valley, through 
which wound a large creek, fringed by a 
few tall white-stemmed trees, of great 
girth. 

Beneath him were three long, low 
grey buildings of wood, placed so as to 
form three sides of a square, fronting 
the creek; and behind, stretching up 
the other side of the valley, was a large 
paddock, containing seven or eight fine 
horses. This was the police-station, at 
which Lieutenant Hillyar had been quar- 
tered for some time—partly, it was said, 
in punishment for some escapade, and 
partly because two desperate escaped 
convicts from Van Diemen’s Land were 
suspected to be in the neighbourhood. 
Here George Hillyar had been thrown 
into the society of the Barkers, at whose 
house he had met Gerty Neville. 

The Secretary reined his horse up in 
the centre of the little quadrangle, and 
roared out, Hallo! Whereupon a horse 
neighed in the paddock, but no other 
effect was produced. 

He then tried a loud Cooe! This 
time the cat jumped up from where she 
lay in the sun, and ran indoors, and the 
horses in the paddock began galloping. 

“Hallo! Hi! Here! Stable guard! 
Where the deuce have you all got to? 
Hallo!” 

It was evident that there was not 
a soul about the place. The Secretary 
was very angry. “I'll report him; as 
sure as he’s born, I'll report him. It 
is too bad. It is beyond anything I 
ever heard of—to leave his station with- 
out a single man.” 

The Secretary got off his horse, and 
entered the principal room. He looked 
round in astonishment, and gave a long 
whistle. His bushman’s eye told him, 
in ohe instant, that there had been an 
alarm or emergency of some kind, im- 
mediately after daypreak, while the men 
were still in bed. The mattresses and 
clothes were not rolled neatly up as 
usual, but the blankets were lying in 
confusion, just as the men had left them, 
when they had jumped out to dress. 
The carbines and swords were gone from 


the rack. He ran hurriedly out, and 
swung himself on to his horse, exclaim- 
ing, Just as he would have done four- 
and-twenty years before at Harrow, 

“Well! Here ts a jolly row.” 

It was a bare mile to the Barkers’ 
Station. In a few minutes he came 
thundering into their courtyard, and 
saw a pretty little woman, dressed in 
white, standing in front of the door, 
with a pink parasol over her head, 
holding by the hand a child, with 
nothing on but its night-shirt. 

“ My dear creature,” cried the Secre- 
tary, “ what the dickens is the matter?” 

“Five bushrangers,” cried Mrs, Bar- 
ker. “They appeared suddenly last 
night, and stuck up the O’Malleys’ 
station. There is nobody killed. There 
was no one in the house but Lesbia 
Burke—who is inside now—old Miles 
O'Malley, and the housekeeper. They 
got safe away when they saw them 
coming. They spared the men’s huts, 
but have burnt the house down.” 

“Bad cess to them,” said a harsh, 
though not unpleasant voice, behind 
her ; and out came a tall, rather grey- 
headed woman, in age about fifty, but 
with remains of what must have been 
remarkable beauty. ‘ Bad cess to them, 
I say, Mr. Oxton dear. "Tis the third 
home I have been burnt out of in twenty 
years. Is there sorra a statesman 
among ye all can give a poor old 
Pheenix beauty a house where she may 
die in peace? Is this your model colony, 
Secretary? Was it for this that I keened 
over the cold hearthstone at Garoopna, 
when we sold it to the Brentwoods, before 
brave Sam Buckley came a-wooing there, 
to win the beauty of the world! Take 
me back to Gippsland some of ye, and 
let me hear old Snowy growling through 
his boulders again, through the quiet 
summer's night; or take me back to 
Old Ireland, and let me sit sewing by 
the Castle window again, watching the 
islands floating on Corrib, or the mist 
driving up from the Atlantic before the 
west wind. Is this your model colony? 

_ As there to be no pillow secure for the 
head of the jaded, despised old Dublin 
flirt, who has dressed, and dizened, and 
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painted, and offered herself, till she 
became ascorn anda by-word? A curse 
on all your colonies! Old Ireland is worth 
more than all of them. A curse on 
them !” 

“My dear Miss Burke! My dear 
Lesbia!” pleaded the Secretary. 

“Don’t talk to me. Hav'nt I been 
burnt out three times, by blacks and by 
whites? Hav’nt I had to fight for my 
life likea man? Don’t I bear the marks 
of it? Thereisnorest forme. I know 
the noise of it too well; I heard it last 
night. Darkness, silence, sleep, and 
dreams of rest. Then the hoofs on the 
gravel, and the beating at the door. 
Then the awakening, and the terror, and 
the shots, stabs, blows, and curses. 
Then murder in the drawing-room, worse 
in the hall. Blood on the hearthstone, 
and fire on the roof-tree. Don’t I know 
it all, James Oxton ?” 

“ Dear Lesbia,” said the good-natured 
Secretary, “old friend, do be more calm.” 

“Calm, James Oxton, and another 
home gone? Tell me, have you ever 
had your house burnt down? Do Agnes 
or Gerty know what it is to have their 
homes destroyed, and all their little 
luxuries broken and dispersed, their 
flowers trampled, and their birds killed ? 
Do they know this?” 

“ Why, no,” said the Secretary. 

* And, if it were to happen to them, 
how would you feel ?” 

“Well, pretty much as you do, I 
suppose. Yes, I don’t know but what 
I should get cross.” 

“Then, vengeance, good Secretary, 
vengeance! Honour and high rewards 
to the vermin-hunters; halters and 
death for the vermin.” 

And so Miss Burke went in, her 
magnificently-shaped head seeming to 
float in the air as she went, and her 
glorious figure showing some new curve 
of the infinitely variable curves of 
female beauty at every step. And it was 
high time she should go in; for the kind, 
good, honest soul was getting too much 
excited, and was talking more than was 
good for her. She had her faults, and 
was, as you see above, very much given 
to a Celtic-Danish-Milesian- Norman way 
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of expressing herself, which is apt to be 
classified, on this side of St. George’s 
Channel, as Irish rant. But her rant 
had a good deal of reason in it—which 
some Irish rant has not—and, moreover, 
was delivered with such magnificent ac- 
cessories of voice and person, that James 
Oxton himself had been heard to declare 
that he would at any time walk twenty 
miles to see Lesbia Burke in a tantrum. 
Even, also, if you are heathen enough 
to believe that the whole art of rhetoric 
merely consists in plausibly overstating 
your case, with more or less dishonesty, 
as the occasion demands, or your con- 
science will allow, yet still you must 
admit that her rhetoric was successful— 
for this reason: it produced on the Co- 
lonial Secretary exactly the effect she 
wished ; it made him horribly angry. 
Those taunts of hers about his model 
colony were terribly hard hitting. Had 
not His Excellency’s speech at the open- 
ing of the Houses contained—nay, 
mainly consisted of—a somewhat offen- 
sive comparison between Cooksland and 
the other five colonies of the Australian 
group; in which the perfect security of 
life and property at home was contrasted 
with the fearful bushranger-outrages in 
New South Wales. And now their turn 
had come—Cooksland’s turn—the turn 
of James Oxton, who had made Cooks- 
land, and who was Cooksland. And to 
meet the storm there were only four 
troopers and cadets in command of 
Lieutenant Hillyar, the greatest fool in 
the service, 

“Oh, if that fellow will only bear 
himself like a man this one day!” said 
the Secretary, as he rode swiftly along. 
“Oh for Wyatt, or Malone, or Maclean, 
or Dixon, for one short hour! Oh, to 
get the thing snuffed out suddenly and 
sharply, and be able to say, ‘ That is the 
Way we manage matters.’” ‘ 

One, two, three—four—five—six, 
seven, eight shots in the distance, sound- 
ing dully through the dense forest. Then 
silence, then two more shots ; and mut- 
tering, half as a prayer, half as an 
exclamation, “ God save us!” he dashed 
through the crowded timber as fast as 
his noble horse would carry him. 
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He was cutting off an angle in the 
road, and, soon after he joined it again, 
he came on the place where the shots 
had been fired. There were two men— 
neither of them police—wounded on the 
grass, and at first he hoped they were 
two of the bushrangers; but, unluckily, 
they turned out to be two of Barker's 
stockmen. Two lads, who attended to 
them, told him that the bushrangers 
had turned on the party here, and 
shown fight; that no one had been 
wounded but these two; that in re- 
treating they had separated, three having 
gone to the right, and two to the left ; 
that Lieutenant Hillyar had ordered 
Mr. Barker's men, and three troopers, 
to go to the right; while he, attended 
only by Cadet Simpson, had followed 
the two who were gone to the left, with 
the expressed intention of riding them 
down, as they were the best mounted of 
the five robbers. 

“T hope,” thought the Secretary, “that 
he will not make a fool of himself. The 
fellow is showing pluck and resolution, 
though—a deal of pluck and resolution. 
He means to make a spoon or spoil a 
horn to-day.” 

So, armed only with a hunting-whip, 
he put his horse at a canter, and hurried 
on to overtake Hillyar. Soon after he 
heard several shots ahead, and began to 
think that he might as well have had 
something better in his hand than a 
hunting-whip. Then he met a riderless 
horse, going large and wild, neighing 
and turning his head from side to side, 
and carrying, alas! a government saddle. 
Then he came on poor Simpson, lying 
by the side of the road, looking very 
ghastly and wild, evidently severely 
wounded. 

Mr. Oxton jumped off, and cried, 
“Give me your carbine, my poor lad. 
Where’s Hillyar ?” 

“Gone after the other two,” said 
Simpson, feebly. 

“Two to one now, eh?” said Mr. 
Oxton. “ This gets exciting.” 


So he rode away, with the carbine on, 


his knee ; but he never had occasion to 
use it. Before he had ridden far he 
came on the body of one of the convicts, 
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lying in a heap by the roadside ; and, a 
very short time afterwards, he met a 
young gentleman, in an undress light- 
dragoon uniform, who was riding slowly 
towards him, leading, handcuffed to his 
saddle, one of the most fiendish-looking 
ruffians that eye ever beheld. 

“ Well done, Hillyar! Bravely done, 
sir!” cried Mr. Oxton. “I am under 
personal obligations to you. The colony 
is under personal obligations to you, sir. 
You are a fine fellow, sir!” 

“ Recommend me to these new Ame- 
rican revolvers, Mr. Secretary,” replied 
the young man. “ These fellows had 
comparatively no chance at me with their 
old pistols, though this fellow has un- 
luckily hit poor Simpson. When we 
came to close quarters I shot one fellow, 
but this one, preferring hanging (queer 
taste), surrendered, and here he is.” 

This Lieutenant Hillyar, of whom we 
have heard so much and seen so little, 
was certainly a very handsome young 
fellow. Mr. Oxton was obliged to con- 
fess that. He was tall and well-made, 
and his features were not rendered less 
attractive by the extreme paleness of 
his complexion, though one who knew 
the world as well as the Secretary could 
see that the deep ‘lines in his face told 
of desperate hard living ; and yet now 
(whether it was that the Secretary was 
anxious to make the best of him, or that 
George Hillyar was anxious to make the 
best of himself) his appearance was cer- 
tainly not that of a dissipated person. 
He looked high-bred and handsome, and 
lolled on his horse with an air of easy 
languor, not actually unbecoming in a 
man who had just done an act of such 
unequivocal valour. 

“ Revolvers or not, sir,” said Mr. 
Oxton, “there is no doubt about your 
courage and determination. I wonder 
if the other party will have fared as well 
as you.” 

“ Undoubtedly,” said Hillyar ; “ the 
other three fellows were utterly out- 
numbered. I assure you I took great 
pains about this business. I was de- 
termined it should succeed. You see, 
I have, unfortunately, a rather biting 
tongue, and have made myself many 
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enemies ; and I have been an objectless 
man hitherto, and perhaps have lived a 
little too hard. Now, however, that I 
have something to live for, I shall change 
all that. I wish the colony to hear a 
different sort of report about me ; and, 
more than that, I wish to rise in the 
esteem of the Honourable James Oxton, 
Chief Secretary for the Colony of Cooks- 
land, and I have begun already.” 

“ You have, sir,” said the Secretary, 
frankly. “Much remains; however, 
we will talk more of this another time. 
See, here lies poor Simpson ; let us 
attend to him. Poor fellow !” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


JAMES BURTON'S STORY: THE IMMEDIATE 
RESULTS OF THE EXPEDITION TO STAN- 
LAKE, 


I HAD a presentiment that our proposed 
Sunday expedition to Stanlake would 
lead to something ; and I was anxious. 
I noticed that my mother had cried at 
the mention of the place. I saw the 
look that my father and mother inter- 
changed when Reuben came in; and I 
had overheard my father’s confidential 
growl about the sins of the fathers 
being visited on the children, and so 
on. Therefore I felt very much as if I 
was doing wrong in yielding to Joe’s 
desire to go there, without telling my 
father. But I simply acquiesced, and 
never mentioned my scruples (after my 
first feeble protest in bed) even to Joe. 
And I will confess why. I had a great 
curiosity to see the place. I was only 
a poor stupid blacksmith-lad ; but my 
crippled brother had given me a taste 
for beautiful things, and, from my 
father’s description, this was the most 
beautiful place in the world. ‘Then 
there was the charm of secrecy and 
romance about this expedition—but 
why analyse the motives of a boy? To 
put it shortly, we deceived our good 
father and mother for the first time 
when we went there; and we reaped 
the consequences. 

The consequences! But, had the con- 
sequences been shown to me in a glass, 
on that bright Sunday morn when we 


started to Stanlake, should I have paused ? 
I have asked myself that question more 
than once, and I have answered it thus. 
If | had seen all the consequences which 
were to follow on that expedition then, 
1 would have thrown myself off Batter- 
sea Bridge sooner than have gone. But 
I was only a blind, ignorant boy at that 
time. Now, as a man, I begin, dimly 
and afar off, to understand why we 
were let go. I don’t see it all yet, 
but I begin to see it. 

I think that, if I had been the same 
man that morning as I am now, I would 
have said a prayer—and gone. 

Now, what seems almost like accident, 
were there such a thing, favoured us 
that Sunday morning. An affair which 
had been growing to a head for some 
time came to its crisis that morning. 
Mr. and Mrs. William Avery had taken 
our first floor, and Bill himself was not 
going on at all well. Mrs. Bill had a 
nasty tongue, and he was much too 
“handy with his hands.” So it came 
about that Bill was more and more at 
the “ Black Lion,” and that my father, 
who had contrived to sawder up every 
man-and-wife quarrel in the buildings, 
was fairly puzzled here. This very 
Saturday-evening the crash came. We 
had heard him and his wife “at it” 
all the evening ; and heavy things, such 
as chairs, had been falling overhead, 
whereat my mother had said, “There! 
Did you ever?” But at eight o’clock, 
Emma, taking Fred up the broad old 
stairs to bed, in his nightgown, leading 
him with one hand, holding a lighted 
candle in the other, and slowly crooning 
out “The Babes in the Wood” in her 
own sweet way, was alarmed by the 
Averys’ door being burst open, and by the 
awful spectacle of Mr. and Mrs. Avery 
fighting on the landing. Instantly after, 
whether on purpose or by accident I 
cannot say, the poor woman was thrown 
headlong down stairs, on to the top of 
Emma and Fred. The candle behaved 
like a magnificent French firework ; but 
Mrs. Bill, Emma, and Fred, came down 
in a heap on the mat, the dear child, 
with his usual luck, underneath. 

After this, William Avery, holding 
the landing, and audibly, nay, loudly, 
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expressing his desire to see the master 
blacksmith who would come upstairs 
and offer to interfere between a man 
and his wife, it became necessary for 
Mrs. Avery to be accommodated below 
for the night. The next morning, after 
the liquor had died out of him, William 
Avery was brought to task by my 
father ; and during the imbroglio of re- 
criminations which ensued, which ended 
in an appeal to the magistrate, we boys 
dared to do what we had never dared 
to do before—to escape church, take the 
steamer to London Bridge, and get on 
to Croydon by the atmospheric railway, 
reaching that place at half-past twelve. 

It was September, but it was summer 
still. Those who live in the country, 
they tell me, can see the difference 
between a summer-day in September 
and a summer day in June; but we 
town-folks cannot. The country-folks 
have got tired of their flowers, and have 
begun to think of early fires, and short- 
ening days, and turnips, and deep cover, 
and hollies standing brave and green 
under showering oak-leaves, which fall 
on the swift wings of flitting woodcocks ; 
but to town-folks September is even as 
June. The same deep shadows on the 
grass, the same tossing plumage on the 
elms, the same dull silver on the willows. 
More silence in the brooks perhaps, and 
more stillness in the woods; but the 
town-bred eye does not recognise the 
happy doze before the winter's sleep. 
The country is the country to them, and 
September is as June. 

On a bright September day, Joe and 
I came, well directed, to some park- 
palings, and after a short consultation 
we—in for a penny in for a pound, 
demoralized by the domestic differences 
of Mr. and Mrs, Bill Avery— climbed over 
them, and stood, trespassing flagrantly 
in the park which they enclosed. 
We had no business there. We knew 
we were doing wrong. We knew that 
we ought to have gone to church that 
morning. We were guilty beings for, I 


really think, the first time in our lives, 


William Avery’s having thrown his wife 
down stairs on to the top of Emma 
and Fred had been such a wonderful 
disturbance of old order and law, that 
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we were in a revolutionary frame of 
mind. We knew that order would be 
once more restored, some time or another, 
but, meanwhile, the barricades were up, 
and the jails were burning ; so we were 
determined to taste the full pleasure 
derivable from a violent disturbance of 
the political balance. 

First of all we came on a bright broad 
stream, in which we could see brown 
spotted fish, scudding about on the 
shallows, which Joe said must be trout. 
And, after an unsuccessful attempt to 
increase the measure of our sins by 
adding poaching to trespass, we passed 
on towards a dark wood, from which 
the stream issued, 

It was a deep dark wood of lofty 
elms, and, as we passed on into it, the 
gloom grew deeper. Far aloft the sun 
gleamed on the highest boughs; but, 
beneath, the stream swept on through 
the shadows, with scarcely a gleam of 
light upon the surface. At last we came 
on a waterfall, and, on our climbing the 
high bank on one side of it, the lake 
opened on our view. It was about a 
quarter of a mile long, hemmed in by 
wood on all sides, with a boathouse, 
built like a Swiss chalet, halfway 
along it. 

The silence and solitude were pro- 
found ; nothing seemed moving but the 
great dragon-flies ; it was the most beau- 
tiful place we had ever seen; nothing 
would have stopped us now short of a 
policeman. 

We determined to wait, and go further 
before we gathered the water-lilies ; 
then, suddenly, up rose a great red-and- 
black butterfly, and Joe cried out to 
me for heaven’s sake to get it for him. 
Away went the butterfly, and I after it, 
headlong, not seeing where I went, only 
intent on the chace. At one time I 
clambered over a sunk fence, and found 
myself out of the wood ; then I vaulted 
over an iron hurdle, then barely saved 
myself from falling into a basin of 
crystal water, with a fountain in the 
middle ; then I was on a gravel walk, 
and at last got my prize, under my 
cap, in the middle of a bed of scarlet 
geranium and blue lobelia. 

“Hang it, I thought, I must be out 
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of this pretty quick. This won’t do, 

Je shan’t get through this Sunday with- 
cut a blessed row, I know.” 

A voice behind me said, with every 
kind of sarcastic emphasis— 

“Upon my veracity, young gentle- 
man. Upon my word and _ honour. 
Now do let me beg and pray of you, 
my dear creature, to make yourself 
entirely at home. Trample, and crush, 
and utterly destroy, three or four more 
of my flower-beds, and then come in and 
have some lunch. Upon my word and 
honour ! ” 

I turned, and saw behind me a very 
handsome gentleman, of about fifty-five 
or so, in a blue coat, a white waistcoat, 
and drab trousers, exquisitely neat, who 
stood and looked at me, with his hands 
spread abroad interrogatively, and his 
delicate eyebrows arched into an ex- 
pression of sarcastic inquiry. “He 
wont hit me,” was my first thought ; and 
so I brought my elbows down from above 
my ears, rolled up my cap with the but- 
terfly inside it, and began to think about 
flight. 

I couldn’t take my eyes off him. He 
was a strange figure to me. So very 
much like a pertect piece of waxwork. 
His coat was so blue, his waistcoat so 
white, his buttons so golden, his face so 
smoothly shaven, and his close-cropped 
grey hair so wonderfully sleek. His 
hands too, such a delicate mixture of 
brown and white, with one blazing 
diamond on the right one. I saw a 
grand gentleman for the first time, and 
this, combined with a slightly guilty 
conscience, took the edge off my London 
prentice audacity, and made me just 
the least bit in the world afraid. 

I had refinement enough (thanks to 
my association with Joe, a gentleman 
born) not to be impudent. I said—“ I 
am very, very sorry, sir. The truth is, 
sir, I wanted this butterfly, and I fol- 
lowed it into your grounds. I meant 
no harm, indeed, sir. (As I said it, 
in those old times, it ran something like 
this—“ I wanted that ere butterfly, sir, 
and I follered of it into your little 
place, which I didn’t mean no harm, I 
do assure you).” 

“Well! well! 


” 


said Sir 


well 
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George Hillyar, “I don’t say you did. 
When I was at Eton, I have bee-hunted 
into all sorts of strange places. ‘To the 
very feet of royalty, on one occasion. 
Indeed, you are forgiven. See here, 
Erne: here is a contrast to your lazy 
style of life ; here is a . 

“ Blacksmith,” I said. 

“ Blacksmith,” said Sir George, “ I 
beg your pardon ; who will—will—do 
all kinds of things (he said this with 
steady severity) in pursuit of a butter- 
fly. An example, my child.” 

Taking my eyes from Sir George 
Hillyar, for the first time, I saw that a 
boy, about my own age apparently (IL 
was nearly sixteen), had come up and 
was standing beside him, looking at 
me, with his arm passed through his 
father’s, and his head leaning against 
his shoulder. 

Such a glorious lad. As graceful as 
a deer. Dark brown hair, that wandered 
about his forehead like the wild boughs 
of a neglected vine; features regular 
and beautiful ; a complexion well-toned, 
but glazed over with rich sun-brown ; a 
most beautiful youth, yet whose beauty 
was extinguished and lost in the blaze 
of two great blue-black eyes, which 
forced you to look at them, and which 
made you smile as you looked. 

So I saw him first. How well I re- 
member his first words, “ Who is 
this ?” 

I answered promptly for myself. I 
wanted Joe to see him, for we had 
never seen anything like him before, 
and Joe was now visible in the dim dis- 
tance, uncertain what to do. I said, “I 
hunted this butterfly, sir, from the 
corner of the lake into this garden ; and, 
if you will come to my brother Joe, he 
will contirm me. May I go, sir?” 

“You may go, my boy,” said Sir 
George; “and, Erne, you may show him 
off the place, if you please. This seems 
an honest lad, Erne. You may walk 
with him if you will.” 

So he* turned and went towards the 
house, which I now had time to look at. 
A bald, bare, white place, after all; 
with a great expanse of shadeless flower- 
garden round it. What you would call 
a very great place, but a very melancholy 























one, which looked as though it must be 
very damp in winter. The lake in the 
wood was the part of that estate which 
pleased me best. 

Erne and I walked away together, 
towards the dark inscrutable future, and 
never said a word till we joined Joe. 
Then we three walked on through the 
wood, Joe very much puzzled by what 
had happened ; and at last Erne said to 
me— 

“ What is your name?” 

“cc Jim.” 

“TI say, Jim, what did you come 
here for, old fellow ?” 

“We came after the water-lilies.” I 
said, “ We were told there were yellow 
ones here.” 

“So there were,” he said; “ but we 
have rooted them all up. If you will 
come here next Sunday, I will get you 
some.” 

“T am afraid we can’t, sir,” I said. 
“Tf it hadn’t been for Bill Avery hitting 
his missis down stairs, we couldn’t have 
come here to-day. And we shall catch 
it now.” 

“ Do you go to school?” said Erne. 

“ No, sir; I am apprenticed to father. 
Joe here does.” 

“ Do the fellows like you, Joe? Have 
you got any friends ¢” 

Joe stopped, and looked at him. He 
said : 

“Yes, sir. Many dear friends, God 
be praised! though I am only a poor 
hunchback. Have you many, sir?” 

“Not one single one, God help me, 
Joe. Not one single one.” 

It came on to rain, but he would not 
leave us. We walked to the station 
together; and, as we walked, Joe, the 
poet, told us tales, so that the way 
seemed short. ‘Tales of sudden friend- 
ships made in summer gardens, which 


outlive death. Of long-sought love ; of 


lands far off ; lands of peace and wealth, 
where there was no sorrow, no care ; 
only an eternal, dull, aching regret for 
home, never satisfied ; and of the great 
heaving ocean, which thundered and 
burst everlastingly on the pitiless coast, 
and sent its echoes booming up the 
long-drawn corridors of the dark storm- 
shaken forest capes. 


A Story of Two Families. 
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Did Joe tell us all these stories, or 
has my memory become confused? I 
forget, good reader, I forget; it is so 
long ago. 

We had to wait, and Erne would sit 
and wait with us in the crowded waiting- 
room, and he sat between Joe and me. 
He asked me where I lived, and I told 
him, “Church Place, Church Street, 
Chelsea.” Somehow we were suv crowded 
that his arm got upon my shoulder, just 
as if he were a school-fellow and an 
equal. The last words he said were— 

“Come back and see me, Jim. I have 
not got a friend in the world.” 

Joe, in the crush before the train 
started, heard the station-master say 
to a friend: “It’s a queer thing: it 
runs in families. There’s young Erne 
Hillyar is going the same way as his 
brother. I seen him, with my own 
eyes, sitting in the second-class waiting- 
room, with his arm on the shoulder of a 
common young cad. He hasjtook to 
low company, you see ; and he will go 
to the devil, like his brother.” 

If the station-master had known 
what I thought of him after I heard 
this, he would not have slept the 
better, I fancy. Low company, for- 
sooth. Could the Honourable James 
Burton, of the Supreme Council of 
Cooksland, Colonial Commissioner for 
the Exhibition of 1862, ever have been 
justly described as “low company?” 
Certainly not. I was very angry then. 
I am furious now. Intolerable ! 

This Sunday’s expedition, so impor- 
tant as it was, was never inquired into 
by my father. When we got home we 
found that our guilty looks were not 
noticed. The affair between William 
Avery and his wife had complicated 
itself, and got to be very serious, and 
sad indeed. When we got home we 
found my father sitting and smoking 
opposite my mother; and, on inquiry, 
we heard that Emma had been sent up 
to bed with the children at seven 
o'clock. 

I thought at first that we were going 
to “catch it.” I, who knew every atti- 
tude of theirs so well, could see that 
they were sitting in judgment; and I 
thought it was on us. This was the 
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first time we had ever done any great 
wrong to them; and I felt that, if 
we could have it out, there and then, 
we should be happier. And so I went 
to my father’s side, put my arm on his 
shoulder, and said : 

“Father, I will tell you all about 
it.” 

“My old Jim,” he answered, “ what 
can you tell, any more than we have 
heard this miserable day? We know 
all as you may have heard, my boy. 
Little Polly Martin, too. Who would 
have thought it ?” 

My mother began to cry bitterly. I 
began to guess that William Avery had 
quarrelled with his wife on the grounds 
of jealousy, and, also, that my father 
and mother had sifted the evidence and 
pronounced her guilty. I knew all 
about it at once from those few words, 
though I was but a lad of sixteen. 

I knew now, and I had suspected be- 
fore, that young Mrs. Avery was no 
longer such a one as my father and 
mother would allow to sit down in the 
same room with Emma. 

She had been, before her marriage, a 
dark-eyed pretty little body, apparently 
quite blameless in every way, and a 
great favourite of my mother’s. But 
she married William Avery, a smari 
young waterman, rather too much given 
to “potting,” and she learnt the ac- 
cursed trick of drinking from him. And 
then everything went wrong. She could 
sing, worse luck ; and one Saturday 
night she went marketing, and did not 
come home. And he went after her, 
and found her singing in front of the 
Six Bells in the King’s Road, having 
spent all his money. And then he beat 
her for the first time ; and then things 
went on from bad to worse, till the last 
and worst crash came, on the very week 
when Joe and I ran away to Stanlake. 

William was fined by Mr. Paynter 
for beating his wife; and soon after 
his end came. He took seriously to 
drinking. One dark night he and his 


mate were bringing the barge down on ~ 


the tide—his mate, Sam Agar, with 
the sweeps, and poor Avery steering— 
and she (the barge) wouldn’t behave. 
Sam knew that poor Avery was drunk, 
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and rectified his bad steering with the 
sweeps, as well as he was able. But, 
approaching Battersea Bridge, good Sam 
saw that she was broadside to the tide, 
and cried out: “Starboard, Bill! Star- 
board, old boy, for God’s sake ;” but 
there was no answer. She struck the 
Middlesex pier of the main arch heavily, 
and nearly heaved over and went down, 
but righted and swung through. When 
Sam Agar found himself in clear water, 
he ran aft to see after Bill Avery. But 
the poor fellow had tumbled over long 
before, and the barge had been steering 
herself for a mile. His body came 
ashore opposite Smith’s distillery, and 
Mr. Wakley delivered himself of a phi- 
lippie against drunkenness to the jury 
who sat upon him. 

And his wife went utterly to the bad. 
I thought we had heard the last of her, 
but it was not so. My mother’s face, 
when she turned up again, after so many 
years, ought to have been photographed 
and published. “ Well, now, you know, 
this really is,” was what she said. It 
was the expression of her face, the 
look of blank staring wonder that 
amused Joe and me so much. 


CHAPTER IX. 
SIR GEORGE HILLYAR. 


Ove morning in September, Sir George 
Hillyar sat in his study, before his 
escritoire, very busy with his papers ; 
and beside him was his lawyer, Mr. 
Compton. 

Sir George was a singularly handsome, 
middle-aged gentleman, with a square 
ruddy face, very sleek close-cropped 
grey hair, looking very high-bred and 
amiable, save in two points. He had a 
short thick neck, like a bulldog, and a 
very obstinate-looking and rather large 
jaw. To give you his character in a few 
words, he was a just, kind man, of not 
very high intellect, in spite of his high 
cultivation ; of intensely strong affec- 
tions, and (whether it was the fault of 
his thick neck, or his broad jaw, I 
cannot say), as obstinate as a mule. 

“ Are you really going to renew this 
lease, Sir George ?” said Mr. Compton. 
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“ Why, yes, I think so. 
Erne I would.” 

“Will you excuse me, Sir George, if 
I ask, as your confidential friend of 
many years’ standing, what the deuce 
my young friend Erne has to do with 
the matter?” 

“Nothing in the world,” said Sir 
George ; “but they got hold of him 
when we were down there, and he got 
me to promise. Therefore I must, don’t 
you see.” 

“No, I don’t. This widow and her 
sons are ruining the farm ; you propose 
to give them seven years longer to 
complete their work. How often have 
you laid it down as a rule, never to 
renew a lease to a widow ; and here you 
are doing it, because that young gaby, 
Erne, has been practised on, and asks 
you.” 

“T know all that,” said Sir George, 
“but I am quite determined.” 

“ Very well, then,” said Mr. Compton, 
rather nettled, “let’s say no more. I 
know what that means.” 

“You see, Compton, I will not dis- 
appoint that boy in anything of this 
kind. I have kept him here alone with 
me, and allowed him to see scarce any 
one. You know why. And the boy 
has not seen enough of the outside 
world, and has no sympathies with his 
fellow-men whatever. And I will not 
baulk him in this. These are the first 
people he has shown an interest in, 
Compton, and he shan’t be baulked.” 

“He would have shown an interest 
in plenty of people, if you would have 
let him,” said the lawyer. “ You have 
kept him mewed up here till he is 
fifteen, with no companion but his 
tutor, and your grey-headed household. 
The boy has scarcely spoken with a 
human being under fifty in his lifetime. 
Why don’t you let him see young folks 
of his own age?” 

“Why!” said Sir George angrily. 
“ Have I two hearts to break that you 
ask me this? You know why, Compton. 


I promised 


You know how that woman and her 


child broke my heart once. Do you 
want it broken again by this, the child 
of my old age, I may say—the child of 
my angel Mary ?” 


1ll 


“You will have your heart broken 
if you don’t mind, Hillyar,” said the 
lawyer. “I will speak out once and 
for all. If you keep that boy tied up 
here in this unnatural way, he will play 
the deuce some day or another. Upon 
my word, Hillyar, this fantigue of yours 
approaches lunacy. To keep a noble 
high-mettled boy like Erne cooped up 
among grey-headed grooms and footmen, 
and never to allow him to see a round 
young face except in church. It is rank 
madness.” 

“TI have had enough of young 
servants,” said Sir George. “I will 
have no more Samuel Burtons, if you 
please.” 

“Who the deuce wants you to? 
Send the boy among lads in his own 
rank in life.” 

“T have done it once. 


They bore 
him. He don’t like ’em.” 


“ Because you don’t let him choose 
them for himself.” 

“ Let him have the chance of choosing, 
in his ignorance, such ruffians as young 


Mottesfont and young Peters, for in- 
stance,” said Sir George, scornfully. 
“No more of that, thank you, either. 
You are a sage counsellor, upon my 
word, Compton. Let us change the 
subject.” 

“Upon my honour we had better,” 
said the lawyer, “if I am to keep my 
temper. You are, without exception, 
the most wrong-headed man I ever saw. 
This I will say, that, as soon as Erne is 
released from this unnatural restraint, 
as he must be soon, he will make 
friends with the first young man, and 
fall in love with the first pretty face, he 
sees. You have given him no selection; 
and, by Jove, you have given him a 
better chance of going to the deuce 
than ever you did his half-brother.” 

Obstinate men are not always ill- 
tempered ; Sir George Hillyar was not 
an ill-tempered man. His obstinacy 
arose as much perhaps from self-esteem, 
caused by his having been from his 
boyhood master of ten thousand a year, 
as from his bull-neck and broad jaw. 
He was perfectly good-tempered over 
this scolding of his kind old friend ; he 
only said— 
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“ Now, Compton, you know me. I 
have thought over the matter more 
than you have. Iam determined. Let 
us get on to business.” 

“ Very well!” said the lawyer; “these 
papers you have signed ; I had better 
take them to the office.” 

“Yes; put ’em in your old japanned 
box, and put it on the third shelf from 
the top, between Viscount Saltire and 
the Earl of Ascot; not much in his 
box, is there, hey ?” 

“A deal there shouldn’t be,” said 
the lawyer. “Is there nothing else for 
me to put in the tin box of Sir George 
Hillyar, Bart. on the third shelf from 
the top?” 

“No! hang it, no, Compton. I'll 
keep it here. I might alter it. Things 
might happen; and, when death looks 
in between the curtains, a man is apt to 
change his mind. I'll keep it here.” 

He pointed to the tall fantastically- 
carved escritoire at which he was 
sitting, and, tapping it, said once again, 
“Tl keep it here, Compton ; I'll keep 
it here, old friend.” 

Sir George Hillyar’s history is told in 
a very few words. His first marriage 
was a singularly unfortunate one. Lady 
Hillyar sold herself to him for his 
wealth, and afterwards revenged herself 
on him by leading him the life of a dog. 
She was an evil-tempered woman, and 
her ill-temper improved by practice. 
They had one son, the Lieutenant 
Hillyar we have already seen in Aus- 
tralia, and whose history we have heard ; 
whose only recollections of a mother 
must have been those of a restless dark 
woman who wrangled and wept per- 
petually. Sir George Hillyar’s consti- 
tutional obstinacy did him but little 
good here ; his calm inflexibility was 
more maddening to his fierce wild wife 
than the loudest objurgation would have 
been. One night, when little George 
was lying in his cradle, she kissed him 
and left the house; left it for utter 
ruin and disgrace ; unfaithful more from 
temper than from passion. 

In two years she died. She wore her 
fierce heart out at last in ceaseless re- 
proaches on the man with whom she 


had fled, the man whom she had jilted 
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that she might marry Sir George 
Hillyar. A dark wild story all through ; 
which left its traces on the obstinate 
face of Sir George Hillyar, and on the 
character and life of his poor boy. 

Dark suspicions arose in his mind 
about this boy. He never loved him, 
but he was inexorably just to him. 
His suspicions about him were utterly 
groundless ; his common sense told him 
that, but he could not love him, for he 
had nearly learnt to hate his mother. 
He was more than ordinarily careful 
over his education, and his extra care 
led to the disasters we know of. 

But there was a brief glimpse of 
sunshine in store for Sir George Hillyar. 
He was still a young, and, in spite of 
all appearances, a warm-hearted man. 
And he fell in love again. 

He went down into Wiltshire to 
shoot over an outlying estate of his, 
which he seldom visited save for sport- 
ing purposes, keeping no establishment 
there, but lodging with his bailiff. And 
it so happened that the gamekeeper’s 
daughter came down the long grass ride, 
between the fallowing hazel copse, under 
the October sun, to bring them lunch. 
And she was so divinely beautiful that 
he shot badly all the afternoon, and in 
the evening went to the keeper’s lodge 
to ask questions about the pheasants, 
and saw her again. And she was so 
graceful, so good, and so modest, that 
in four days he asked her to marry 
him ; and, if ever there was a happy 
marriage it was this; for truth is 
stranger than fiction, as many folks 
know. 

They had one boy, whom they 
christened Erne, after an Irish family; 
and, when he was two years old, poor 
Lady Hillyar stayed out too late one 
evening on the lake, too soon after her 
second confinement. She caught cold, 
and died, leaving an infant who quickly 
followed her. And then Sir George 
transferred all the love of his heart to 
the boy Erne, who, as he grew, showed 
that he had inherited not only his 
mother’s beauty, but all the yielding 
gentleness of her disposition. 


To be continued. 
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ROBERT GOULD SHAW. 


BY MRS. GASKELL, 


I snoutp like some of the readers of 
Macmillan to remember the name of 
the late Colonel Robert Gould Shaw 
as the name of one who gave up his 
life for what he believed to be right— 
deliberately risked, and cheerfully laid 
down, a prosperous, happy, beloved, and 
loving life. 

Forgive me, dear American friends, 
if I seem to trench a little too much on 
what is personal! Before I end my 
narrative I think you will understand 
why I do it. 

My first acquaintance with the Shaw 
family was in Paris, in the year 1855. 
Mrs. Shaw and her young daughters were 
spending the winter there; Mr. Shaw 
had gone to America to superintend the 
building of a large family house on 
Staten Island, that pleasant suburb of 
New York. There was only one son, 
Robert Gould Shaw, and he was absent 
from Paris at this time—studying in 
Germany, I think. The family had 
been for nearly five years in Europe, 
travelling in Italy and Egypt, and stop- 
ping where they liked, after the manner 
of wealthy Americans, and educating 
their children not after the usual manner 
of wealthy people. I remember the 
large pleasant suite of rooms, looking 
into the Tuileries gardens, occupied by 
Mrs. Shaw and her daughters; the 
pretty, thoughtful, original girls, cluster- 
ing round their sweet, loving mother ; 
the birds and pet animals, which she 
taught them to care for and attend to. 
I recollect scraps of the conversation of 
those days: how Mrs. Shaw spoke of 
her husband as the true and faithful 
descendant of one of the Pilgrim Fathers 
who had left everything for conscience’ 
sake ; how anxious she was that, while 
her daughters benefited in every way 
by the real advantages which Paris 
offered in the way of intellectual educa- 
tion, they should not be tainted by the 
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worldliness and the love of dress so often 
fostered by a residence there. She spoke 
of the pity it was that the American girls 
in general were so encouraged, by the 
wealth of their parents, to spend great 
sums of money on themselves, so that 
this habit of expenditure always pro- 
duced a self-indulgent character, and 
really often became an obstacle to mar- 
riages of true love ; and then she went on 
to say how much she and her husband 
feared the adoption of riches as a com- 
parative standard of worth. But, again, 
she was fully alive to the real advantages 
that might be derived from wealth. 
One of her daughters drew well, and 
loved animals; she had lessons from 
Rosa Bonheur. The house at Staten 
Island was to be a home not merely for 
their children, but for their children’s 
friends ; each child was to have a sitting- 
room and bedroom, and an extra bed- 
room opening into the sitting-room, for 
a friend. These plans came lightly to 
the surface of conversation ; and every 
now and then [ had glimpses, uncon- 
sciously to my friend, of what she and 
her husband felt to be the deeper re- 
sponsibilities of their position. 

Well, this happy, prosperous family 
returned to America the next year. 
From time to time I gave English 
friends going to New York introductions 
to the Shaws ; and one and all spoke of 
the kind hospitality which was showm 
to them—the bright home, full of 
treasures of European art, collected. 
during their five years’ travel ; the up- 
right, honourable father, the sweets 
mother, the eldest daughter, now 
married and living at home with -her 
husband—(I thought how well the edu- 
cation had answered that had led toa 
“ marriage of true minds,” to which no 


‘want of riches on the distinguished 


husband’s part had proved “ impedi- 
ment”)—the pretty, elegant daughters 
I 
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playing at croquet on the lawn, before 
the game was so common in England— 
the noble, handsome, only son, with 
both his parents’ characters blended in 
his, and a sunny life of prosperity before 


That was the last picture I had of 
the home on Staten Island before the 
war broke out. 

I knew that my friends were deeply 
impressed with the sin of slavery ; they 
were thoughtful Abolitionists, and had 
taken part in all political questions 
bearing upon the subject both before 
and after their residence in Europe. I 
had letters on the subject of the war, as 
likely to affect slavery, within a month 
or two after the affair at Fort Sumter. 
They were not the fanatical letters of 
new converts to an opinion ; still less 
were they the letters of people taking 
up a great moral question as a party 
ery. They were the letters of men and 
women deeply impressed with the sense 
of a great national sin, in which they 
themselves were, to a certain degree, 
implicated ; and, without too much 
casting stones at others, they spoke of 
slavery as a crime which must be done 
away with, and for the doing-away of 
which they were not merely willing, but 
desirous, to make their own personal 
sacrifices. The sacrifice has been made, 
and is accepted of God. 

Presently I heard that Robert Gould 
Shaw, the only son, had entered the 7th 
New York Lancers, the crack regiment 
into which all the young men of the 
“upper ten thousand” entered ; a dash- 
ing corps, splendidly horsed and arrayed. 
I remember well how I used to look ior 
any mention of this 7th Lancers! By- 
and-by, perhaps before the war had 
deepened to grim, terrible earnest, Mrs. 
Shaw sent me word how, unable almost 
to bear the long separation from her 
only boy, she and his sisters had gone 
to camp (I forget where) to see him. 
And then he was at home on leave; 
and then he was engaged to a sweet, 
pretty young lady ; and then—he had 
left the gay regiment of the 7th Lancers, 
and had gone to live with, and train and 
teach, the poor forlorn coloured people, 


Robert Gould Shaw. 


“ niggers,” who were going to fight for the 
freedom of their brothers in the South. 
The repugnance of the Northerners to 
personal contact with black ur coloured 
people has been repeatedly spoken of 
by all travellers in America. Probably 
Colonel Shaw had less of this feeling 
than a Northerner would have had who 
had been entirely brought up in America ; 
but still it must have required that deep 
root of willingness to do God's will out 
of which springs the truest moral courage, 
to have enabled him to march out of 
New York at the head of the Massa- 
chusetts 54th, all black or coloured 
men, amidst the jeers and scoffings of 
the “roughs,” and the contemptuous 
pity of many who should have known 
better. Yet this did Colonel Shaw, one 
day this last spring, with a brave trustful 
heart, leaving home, leaving mother, 
leaving new-made wife, to go forth and 
live amongst his poor despised men, the 
first regiment of niggers called into the 
field, and to share their hardships, and 
to teach them the deepest and most 
precious knowledge that he had himself. 
Two months afterwards he was with 
them before Fort Wagner, “sitting on 
“the ground and talking to his men,” 
says an eyewitness, “ very familiarly and 
“kindly. He told them how the eyes 
“ of thousands would look on the night’s 
“work on which they were about to 
“ enter ; and he said, ‘Now, boys, I want 
“you to be men!’ He would walk 
“along the line, and speak words of 
“ cheer to his men. We could see that 
“he was a man who had counted the 
“ cost of the undertaking before him, for 
“ his words were spoken so ominously,” 
(remember the Confederates had openly 
threatened to make an especial aim of 
every white officer leading coloured 
troops), “his lips were compressed, and 
“now and then there was visible a 
“ slight twitching of the corners of the 
“ mouth, like one bent on accomplishing 
“or dying. One poor fellow, struck no 
“doubt by the Colonel's determined 
“ bearing, exclaimed as he was passing 
“him, ‘Colonel, I will stay with you 
“ till I die ;’ and he kept his word ; he 
“ has never been seen since.” 
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The 54th coloured Massachusetts 
regiment held the right of the storming 
column that attacked Fort Wagner on 
the 18th of July last. It went into 
action 650 strong, and came out with a 
loss of a third of the men, and a still 
larger proportion of officers, but eight 
out of twenty-three coming out un- 
injured. The regiment was marched up 
in column by wings, the first being under 
the command of Colonel Shaw. When 
about 1,000 yards from the fort, the 
enemy opened upon them with shot, 
shell, and canister. They pressed through 
this storm, and cheered and shouted as 
they advanced. When within a hundred 
syards from the fort, the musketry from 
it opened with such terrible effect that 
the first battalion hesitated—only for an 
instant. Colonel Shaw sprang forward, 
and, waving his sword, cried, “ Forward, 
my brave boys,” and, with another cheer 
and shout, they rushed through the ditch, 
gained the parapet on the right, and 
were soon hand to hand with the enemy. 
Colonel Shaw was one of the first to 
scale the walls. He stood erect to urge 
forward his men, and, while shouting to 
them to press forward, he was shot dead, 
and fell into the fort. His body was 
found with twenty of his men lying 
dead around him, two lying on his own 
body. In the morning they were all 
buried together in the same pit. 

Imust not forget to nameone of Colonel 
Shaw’s men—one of “his niggers” (as 
the Confederates called them ; when the 
Federals asked for his body the day after 
the fight, “Colonel Shaw!” they said, 
“we buried him below his niggers !”) 
—One of his niggers was a Sergeant 
William Carney, who caught the colours 
from a wounded colour-bearer, and was 
the first man to plant the stars and 
stripes on Fort Wagner. As he saw 
the men falling back, himself severely 
wounded in the breast, he brought the 
colours off, creeping on his knees, press- 
ing his wound with one hand, and with 
the other holding up the banner, the 
sign of his freedom. The moment he 
was seen crawling into hospital with the 
flag still in his possession, his wounded 
companions, both black and white, rose 


Robert Gould Shaw. 
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from the straw on which they were 
lying and cheered him until, exhausted, 
they could cheer no longer. In response 
to this reception the brave wounded 
standard-bearer said, “ Boys, I but did 
“my duty; the dear old flag never 
“ touched the ground.” 

And now Robert Gould Shaw is dead ; 
the rich prosperous young man, who 
might have lived at his ease in the 
beautiful home on Staten Island, is 
dead. He, who might have fought 
gallantly in splendid uniform on a noble 
charger among his fellows in riches and 
station, is dead—fighting among the de- 
spised coloured people, amongst whom 
the last months of his life were passed— 
buried beneath his niggers with contempt 
and insult. 

It makes my heart burn when I read 
the false statements sometimes put out 
by English papers, to the effect that the 
higher classes of Northerners shirk their 
part of sacrifice and suffering, and that, 
in fact, the Federal regiments are filled 
with mercenaries, German or Irish. I, 
one English individual, know, of my 
own personal knowledge, of three only 
sons, of ‘rich parents, living in happy 
homes, full of gladness and hope, who 
have left all—I will say it—to follow 
Christ ; and have laid down their lives, 
for no party object, for no mere political 
feeling ; but to see if their lives might 
avail, if ever so little, to set the captive 
free. And the mother of one of these 
dead sons is giving, her friends fear far too 
liberally, to procure comforts, and even 
luxuries for the Confederate prisoners 
in Fort la Fayette. 

And now, dear mourning friend, let 
me quote some of your words :— 

“Yes, my darling, precious, only son 
“has joined the host of young martyrs 
“ who have given their lives tu the cause 
“of right in the last two years. He 
“and I had thought and talked of 
“what might happen to him, and I 
* thought I was ready for the blow when 
“it should come; but when can a mother 
“be ready to give up her child? It has 
“been a terrible struggle, and no relief 
“comes to me but from prayer. I do 
“not mean that I would have had it 
12 
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“ otherwise, for it was a fitting end 
“for his noble and most beautiful life. 
“Ah! dear friend, when I think of the 
“agony that has torn the hearts of 
“mothers and wives in this country, 
“North and South, I feel sure that 
“God is performing a mighty work in 
“the land, and, purified from our curse 
“of slavery, our descendents will reap 
“‘the reward of our suffering.” 

I will now copy out some extracts 
from an American newspaper, to show 
that my strong feeling about Colonel 
Shaw is participated in by others not 
of kin to him. 


“COLONEL ROBERT GOULD SHAW. 


“ When John Brown was led out of 
“the Charlestown jail on his way to 
“execution, he paused a moment, it 


“‘will be remembered, in the passage- 


“way, and, taking a little coloured child 
‘in his arms, he kissed and blessed it. 
“ The dying blessing of the martyr will 
“ descend from generation to generation, 
“and a whole race will cherish the 
“memory of that simple caress, so de- 
“grading as it seemed to the slave- 
“holders around him. . . . 

“Only those who knew Colonel Shaw 
“can understand how fitting it seems, 
“when the purpose of outrage is put 
“aside and forgotten, that he should 
‘have been laid’ in‘a common grave 
“ with his black soldiers. The relations 
“between coloured troops and their 
“ officers, if these are good for anything 
“ and fit for their places, must needs be, 
“from the circumstances of the case, 
“very close and peculiar. They were 
“ especially so with Colonel Shaw and 
“his regiment. His was one of those 
“ natures which attract first through the 
“ affections. Most gentle - tempered, 
“ sympathetic, full of kindness, un- 
“ selfish, unobtrusive, and gifted with 
“‘ great personal beauty and a noble 
“ bearing, he was sure to win the love, 
“ in a very marked degree, of men of a 
“ race peculiarly susceptible to influence 
“from such traits. First they loved 
“him with a devotion which could 
“hardly exist anywhere else than in 
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“ the peculiar relation which he held to 
“them as commander of the first regi- 
“ment of free coloured men permitted 
“ to fling out a military banner in this 
*‘country—a banner that, so raised, 
“meant to them so much. But then 
“ came closer ties. They found that this 
“ young man, with education and habits 
“that would naturally lead him to 
“ choose a life of ease, with wealth at 
“his command, with peculiarly happy 
“ social relations—one most tender one 
“just formed—accepted the position 
“ offered to him, in consideration of 
“ his soldierly as well as moral fitness, 
“‘ because he recognised a solemn duty 
“to the black man, because he was, 
“ready to throw all that he had, all 
“that he was, all that the world could 
“give him, for the negro race! Be- 
“ neath that gentle and courtly bearing 
“which so won upon the coloured 
“ people of Boston when the 54th was 
“in camp; beneath that kindly but 
“unswerving discipline of the com- 
“ manding officer; beneath that stern, 
‘** but always cool and cheerful courage 
“ of the leader in the fight, was a clear 
“and deep conviction of a duty to the 
“blacks. He hoped to lead them, as 
“one of the roads to social equality, to 
“fight their way to true freedom, and 
“herein he saw his path of duty. Of 
“the battle (two days before that in 
“which he fell, and in which his regi- 
“ment, by their bravery, won the right 
“to lead the attack on Fort Wagner), 
“he said, ‘I wanted my men to fight 
“ by the side of whites, and they have 
“done it;’ thinking of others, not of 
“himself ; thinking of that great 
“struggle for equality in which the 
“ race had now a chance to gain a step 
“ forward, and to which he was ready 
“ to devote his life. Could it have been 
“for him to choose his last resting- 
“ place, he would no doubt have said, 
“ ¢ Bury me with my men, if I earn that 
“ ¢ distinction.’ 


The following is the address of the 
Military Governor of South Carolina 
to the people of colour in the Depart- 
ment of the South. 
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“ Beaufort, 8.C. July 27, 1863. 

“To the coloured soldiers and freed- 
“men in this Department. 

“Tt is fitting that you should pay a 
“ast tribute of respect to the memory of 
“the late Colonel Robert Gould Shaw, 
“ Colonel of the 54th regiment of Massa- 
“‘chusetts Volunteers. He commanded 
“the first regiment of coloured soldiers 
“from a Free State ever mustered into 
“the United States’ service. 

“ He fell at the head of his regiment, 
“while leading a storming party against 
“a rebel stronghold. You should 
“cherish in your inmost hearts the 
“memory of one who did not hesitate 
“to sacrifice all the attractions of a 
‘high social position, wealth, and home, 
“and his own noble life for the sake of 
“humanity—another martyr to your 
“cause that death has added—still 
“another hope for your race. The 
“truths and principles for which he 
“fought and died still live, and will be 
“vindicated. On the spot where he 
“fell, by the ditch into which his 
“mangled and bleeding body was 
“thrown, on the shores of South Caro- 
“lina, I trust that you will honour 
“yourselves, and his gallant memory, 
“‘by appropriating the first proceeds 


“of your labour as free-men towards 
“erecting an enduring monument to 
“the hero, soldier, martyr— Robert 
“ Gould Shaw. 

“ R. Saxton, 


“ Brigadier-General and Military Governor.” 


TOGETHER. 


“We have buried him witb his 
niggers.” 
Reply to the request for Colonel 
Shaw’s body. 


Oh! fair-haired Northern hero! 
With thy guard of dusky hue, 
Up from the field of battle ! 
Rise to the last Review ! 


Sweep downward, welcoming angels, 
In legions dazzling bright 

Bear up these souls together 

Before Christ’s throne of light! 


The Master, who remembers 

The cross, the thorns, the spear, 
Smiles on these risen freedmen 
As their ransomed souls appear. 


And thou, young generous spirit, 
What shall thy greeting be ? 

“ Thou hast aided the down-trodden ; 
Thou hast done it unto Me.” 


LETTERS FROM A COMPETITION WALLAH. 


LETTER VII:—ABOUT CALCUTTA AND ITS CLIMATE; WITH SERIOUS 
INFERENCES. 


Catcurta, April 12, 1863. 
Dear Stuxins,—The hot weather has 
set in. These words may convey to 
you no very definite idea, beyond the 
general one, of punkahs and iced cham- 
pagne ; but to us they are the earnest 
of miseries which are unutterable. 
The amenities of life are over for the 
year. The last waltz has been danced 
in the assembly-rooms ; the last wicket 
has been pitched on the cricket-ground ; 
the last tiffin eaten in the Botanical 
gardens ; the last couple married in the 


cathedral, at the very sensible and un- 
canonical hour of half-past five in the 
afternoon. People have settled them- 
selves down to be clammy, and gloomy, 
and hepatic for six grilling months. 
The younger and more vigorous eftloresce 
with a singularly unpleasant eruption, 
known as “ prickly heat ”—a condition 
which is supposed to be a sort of safety- 
valve for feverish tendencies, and which, 
therefore, excites the envy of all who 
are not so blessed. Conceive a climate 
such that an exquisitely painful cu- 
taneous disorder is allowed to be a fair 
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subject of congratulation! And in such 
a plight, amidst a temperature of 97° in 
the shade, and anything ranging from 
headache to apoplexy in the sun, men are 
supposed to transact official work from 
morn till stewy eve. Is it fair to ex- 
pect high efficiency under such circum- 
stances! Are enlarged views compati- 
ble with enlarged livers? No strain is 
put upon the reflective powers of Stras- 
bourg geese. Their most active mental 
exercise is a vague consciousness of an 
increasing weight under the right wing. 
And why should English gentlemen be 
debarred from a privilege extended to 
Alsatian fowls? It required the trans- 
cendent genius of Milton to imagine for 
the lost angels this aggravation of their 
punishment, that they should carry on 
public business amidst the burning 
marle, and beneath the torrid clime 
vaulted with fire. The second book of 
“ Paradise Lost” reads like the pro- 
ceedings during the meeting of a Su- 
preme Council to decide on the question 
of peace and war with Burmah or 
Nepaul, in which the aggressive 
schemes of Moloch, the first ordinary 
member, are opposed by Mammon, the 
financial member, who is nervous about 
his surplus, and who thinks that the 
country needs “repose” in order that 
her resources may be developed by ju- 
dicious, but hearty aid from Govern- 
ment. 
“ This desert soil 


Wants not her hidden lustre, gems and gold ; 
Nor want we skill or art, from whence to 


raise 
Magnificence. And what can Heaven show 
more !” 


There can be no doubt that Mammon 
was adverse to an annexation policy. 
And yet the poet does not inflict upon 
the fallen cherubim any heavier task 
than that of making and listening to 
speeches, a labour which he justly con- 
sidered to be quite severe enough for 
such an atmosphere. There were no 
reports to be written, no accounts to be 
kept, no “ bokkuses” to be worked off 
and passed on. Thammuz would find 
his annual wound a very different thing 
from an annual estimate of the net pro- 


duce of the sales when opium was at 
1423 rupees a chest; and Astoreth 
would soon have worried herself into an 
attack of dysentery, if the Sidonians, 
instead of paying her “their vows and 
songs,” had paid five per cent. on 
Madapollams tariffed at ninepence, and 
disposed of in the market at one-and- 
fourpence the pound. Why, I ask, 
should the condition of enlightened 
public-spirited civilians be worse than 
than that of Rimmon and Beelzebub ? 
Take your map of India, and find, it 
you can, a more uninviting spot than 
the town whose name stands at the 
head of this letter. Placed in the burn- 
ing plain of Bengal, on the largest delta 
in the world, amidst a network of slug: 
gish, muddy streams, in the neighbour- 
hood of the jungles and marshes of the 
Sunderbunds, and yet so distant from 
the open sea as to miss the benefits of 
the breeze which consoles Madras for 
the want of a cold season and a perma- 
nent settlement—it unites every condi- 
tion of a perfectly unhealthy situation. 
If the Government were in want of a 
site for a convalescent hospital, they 
could not pray for one more to their 
taste. The place is,so bad by nature 
that human efforts could do little to 
make it worse ; but that little has been 
done faithfully and assiduously, “God 
made the country” evidently without a 
view to its becoming a European colony ; 
and “man made the town,” and the 
municipal council made the drains. The 
combined effect is overwhelming. Sta- 
tistics cannot express the state of the 
native streets. The unassisted genius 
for manufacturing smells displayed by 
the Hindoo becomes stupendous when 
aided by the sanitary measures of the 
local authorities. A walk in Dhurrum- 
tollah Lane would prove too much for a 
City Missionary, and would try the 
stomach of a Spitalfields costermonger. 
During the hot months, the English 
aristocracy live entirely among the lofty 
mansions fringing the Maidan, the vast 
plain of turf which forms the Hyde 
Park of Calcutta. Here they lead an 
artificial life amidst gardens, and veran- 
dahs, and spacious saloons alive with 
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punkahs, and would as soon think of 
walking as of taking their carriages 
fifty yards within the limits of the 
Black Town. In fact, we have at our 
doors a region which we dare not enter 
under the penalty of a headache, or of 
feeling like a French juryman return- 
ing from the Exhibition #dé Folkestone 
and Dieppe. It is only necessary to make 
an hour’s journey up or down the river 
in order to appreciate the atmosphere 
of Calcutta at Barrackpore. Where 
the average rate of mortality does not 
much exceed that in the Irish quarter 
of Liverpool during a typhus fever in 
the haymaking season, the air appears 
balmy and genial to a visitor from the 
capital. 

A soldier might go through three 
battles of Waterloo with no greater risk 
of life than he incurs during a residence 
of a year in Fort William. Out of 
every thousand soldiers quartered in 
Bengal, sixty-five die in the course of every 
twelvemonth. And these not old Qui- 
hyes, with clogged livers and shattered 
nerves, but picked men in the very 
spring and prime of life, sent forth from 
home sound in wind and limb, with 
open chests, and arched feet, and broad, 
straight backs. Of'soldiers’ wives forty- 
four die yearly in the thousand ; and, of 
their children, eighty-eight in the thou- 
sand. As an old surgeon said, in 1672, 
of the Europeans in Bombay, “ They 
reckon that they walk in charnel-houses. 
In five hundred one hundred survive 
not.” The European army in Bengal 
has, hitherto, disappeared in every ten 
and a-half years. This computation of 
course includes the men who have been 
invalided. The yearly mortality among 
the officers rises from nine to the thou- 
sand in London to twenty-four to the 
thousand in Bengal. The civilians, by 
dint of horse-exercise, and ice, and cool 
rooms, and trips to Simla, and furloughs 
to Europe, and (a better medicine than 
any) constant and interesting occupa- 
tion, keep down their average to some- 
thing over seventeen in the thousand. 
But a hard-worked official finds no lack 
of indications that he is not at Malvern 
or Torquay. After his first year in Cal- 
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eutta, an Englishman can no longer 
sleep as he once slept, or eat as he once 
ate, and it is lucky if he drinks no more 
than he once drank. H you asked him 
to run, he would.laugh in your face. 1 
sometimes think that our uniform suc- 
cess in Indian warfare may be partially 
due to the fact that our countrymen, 
by long disuse, lose the power of run- 
ning away. Above all, the mental fa- 
culties deteriorate surely and rapidly in 
this hateful climate. The mind, like 
the body, becomes languid and flabby 
and nerveless. Men live upon the 
capital of their energy and intellect, 
backed by occasional remittances from 
home, or from the hills. While this 
sudarium continues to be the seat of 
government, the public interests do not 
suffer only under the head of sick al- 
lowances and pensions ; the work done 
here by the servants of the Crown is 
far inferior in quality and quantity to 
what it would be in a more congenial 
air. This may be clearly seen in the 
ease of literary composition, which I 
take to be the most thorough strain on 
the mind—a sort of moral gymnastics, 
the greatest exercise for the greatest 
number of intellectual powers. At 
home, on a pinch, a man may write his 
very best for five hours in the day, and 
for months on end. Perhaps “ Ask 
Mamma” might be produced at the rate 
of eight hours a day, and “Aurora 
Floyd” at the rate of twelve, while the 
accomplished author of “ Proverbial 
Philosophy” may have spent weeks to- 
gether in the sweet throes of creative 
travail. Poor old Tupper! thou art, as 
it were, the village donkey, at whom 
every one has a shy as he passes onward 
to his daily work. Blessed, for thee, 
will be the hour in which a new Mont- 
gomery may take his place beside thee 
on the green, at whom wayward youth 
may discharge the potato of satire ; to 
whose tail fastidious middle life may 
attach the tin-kettle of hostile criticism. 
Sweet it is to lie on the rosewood tables 
in a Clapham drawing-room! Sweet to 
be quoted in households where even 
Cowper may not penetrate, where even 
Pollok is held to be profane and worldly! 
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But these joys may be too dearly pur- 
chased. Do they compensate thee for 
the ruthless raillery of the Saturday 
Review? For the clumsy mockery of 
the Press, kicking, not a sick lion, but 
a prostrate brother? Do they repay 
thee for the misery of seeing thy divine 
name popularly quoted at the opposite 
end of the poetic scale from that of the 
Swan of Avon? What Review, weekly 
or quarterly, metropolitan or provincial, 
canst thou open without lighting upon 
that baleful, yet familiar phrase, “ all 
bards from Shakespeare to Tupper?” Or 
that sentence, which thou believest to 
de a translation from Sophocles, which 
speaks of thee in connexion with gods, 
_ and men, and columns ? 

But to return to our muttons, as sport- 
ing authors say when they mean to be 
funny. Three consecutive hours of 
original composition on a summer-day 
in Calcutta, is a sufficient task for the 
strongest brain. Woe to him who ven- 
tures to court the muse in the first 
watch of the night, the hour when she 
lends the kindest ear to her votaries. 
When he tears himself from the pleas- 
ing labour, it is with nerves in high 
excitement, and a sensation in his head 
as if all the vessels and cellules in 
which thought lies were in a state of 
rabid red inflammation. A sleepless 
couch is the certain penalty for his 
. presumption ; and sleep is even more a 
necessary of life here than in England. 
So that, after fancying that he has 
wrested some hours of study from the 
- unwilling night, he finds himself in the 
position of the Emperor Titus. I some- 
times think that the classical idea of 
departed spirits, shadows pursuing 
shadowy occupations, hunting incor- 
poreal game, mining for immaterial 
treasures, tending visionary sheep, must 
have been suggested by the experiences 
of the day that succeeds a sleepless 
night. You go about your ordinary 
«ares without interest; you eat and 
-drink without gratification; venison 
seems tasteless, and champagne insipid ; 
you read without reflection, and talk 
without animation; your actions are 


prompted by habit, not by choice ; you 
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seem to live, but life is neither painful 
nor pleasant. I cannot conceive a man, 
who knows in what the value of writing 
consists, after having completed one 
book whilst resident in this climate, 
deliberately and in cold blood commen- 
cing another; and I believe that no 
one, who had lived and toiled here for 
ten years, would be capable of producing 
a first-class work. Even Anthony Trol- 
lope would succumb to the exhalations 
of the Lal Bazaar. Even Dr. Stanley 
would become as Cumming, and Tenny- 
son as—no, reguiescat. 


* Allusions sore unmoved he bore, 
And watched his books attain, 
By his foes’ admission, 
The seventieth edition, 
Like ‘ The Rights of Man,’ by Paine.” 


Surely this simple epitaph would well 
suit one who fondly imagined that he 
was writing poetry when he addressed 
the Princess Alexandra thus :— 

10,000,000 welcomes ! 
100,000,000 welcomes ! 
1,000,000,000 welcomes ! 
Farewell, my Tupper ! 
1,000,000,000,000,000,000 farewells ! 

Hear Dr. Moore, of the Bombay 
Medical Service, a most able and obser- 
vant officer— 

“In Indian hill ranges it is not the 
“ terrestrio-miasmatic causes of disease 
“alone which are partially escaped ; it 
“jis the absence of intense heat, the 
“ lowering of the temperature some ten 
“or fifteen degrees, which allows the 
“ European to recover his elasticity of 
“ vital and physical powers—which the 
“ fervid heat of the plains depresses to 
“ the lowest existing point—which allows 
“him to obtain a moderate quantity ot 
“exercise, without undue fatigue and 
“ exhaustion, and which conduces to his 
“ obtaining rest and sleep by night, free 
“ from the forbidding causes of the plain 
“« —-heat and mosquitoes. 

“ As a natural consequence, the body 
“not only becomes invigorated and in- 
“ spirited, but the mind also is more 
“ active, and capable of greater and sus- 
“ tained action. 

“ A clear intellect, and a temperature 
“ of 88° Fahrenheit, are almost incom- 
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“ patibilities, when long and continual 
“intellectual exertions are required ; 
“and it may be stated, that the capa- 
“ bilities of any individual as regards 
“the latter vary inversely as the heat 
“of the climate. Intense application 
“and deep thought never prospered 
“ long together where the body is always 
“on the gui vive to keep itself cool. 
“The hands, perhaps, may be taxed, 
“ but not the head. The latter, after a 
“certain time, either fails or performs 
“ its work unsatisfactorily. 

“ Hence, in hill stations, whether for 
* good or evil, there is generally a fresher, 
“more energetic, and, it perhaps may 
“ be added, more intellectual tone than 
“is met with among the dwellers on the 
“plains. There is not the heat to feel 
* and talk about, and the climate seems 
“ to instil a new life into both mind and 
“body. It gives a greater elasticity, 
“and enables Europeans to undergo 
“more than they could possibly endure 
“‘ under the ‘ punkah’ and ‘ tatties,’ or 
“exposed to the heat without those 
“ necessaries. It is the circumstance of 
“a hill climate being a sanitarium for 
“ the mind as well as the body which 
“ adds so immensely to its value.” 

But, besides sanitary defects, there 
are other objections to Calcutta as the 
seat of the Central Government ; for, as 
long as that Government remains here, 
it can be central only in name. At pre- 
sent the chief city is poked up in an 
angle of the empire, with nothing to the 
East of it except part of our Burmese 
dominions. It lies at a distance of nearly 
five hundred miles (as the crow and 
General Pope fly) from Allahabad, the 
capital of the North-West ; six hundred 
miles from Lucknow, the capital of the 
Chief Commissionership of Oude, and 
from Nagpore, the capital of the 
Chief Commissionership of that Ik ; 
more than eight hundred miles from 
Delhi, the focus of native interests ; 
nine hundred from Madras ; more than 
one thousand from Bombay; and 
between eleven and twelve hundred 
miles from Lahore. During the crisis 
of the Mutiny the people on the scene 
of action were left to manage as they 


best might, without orders from head- 
quarters, and with small chance of making 
their position known to the supreme 
authorities. Sir John Lawrence fought 
his province as a brave captain fights his 
vessel when he finds himself surrounded 
by the hostile fleet in a fog which pre- 
vents him from discerning his admiral’s 
signals. It is fortunate for England 
that our officers acted in the spirit of 
Nelson’s golden rule—“ When a com- 
mander is in doubt what to do, he can- 
not be in the wrong if he lays his ship 
alongside the nearest enemy.” But it 
is not only while great events are in 
progress that the inconveniences of the 
hole-and-corner situation of Calcutta are 
severely felt. In the most piping times 
of peace (why are times of peace piping ?) 
the expense and delay in the transmis- 
sion of despatches constitute a very 
serious public evil. When instructions 
from the India Office at Home, relating 
to the Punjab, arrive at Bombay, they 
are within nine hundred miles of the 
Government to which they refer ; but, as 
they must be submitted to the Supreme 
Authorities, before they reach their des- 
tination they will have made a journey 
of two thousand two hundred miles in a 
direct line : and a journey of two thou- 
sand two hundred miles in India is no 


joke. 


But the Imperial Government should 
not only be locally central. It must 
likewise be morally central. As long as 
the Viceroy, the Council, and the Secre- 
tariat are settled in the capital of a Pre- 
sidency, that Presidency will always 
rule the rest of India. To this day Bom- 
bay and Madras are familiarly spoken of 
as “the Minor Presidencies,” while the 
north-west provinces, with their thirty 
millions of inhabitants, and the Pun- 
jab, with its sixteen millions, are re- 
garded as mere dependencies of Bengal. 
And how should it be otherwise? From 
the time that our Eastern dominions 
were united under the superintendence 
of one supreme authority, that authority 
has been located at Calcutta. As long 
as this state of things lasts, Bengal in- 
fluences and Bengal habits of thought 
will direct or modify every measure of 
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the Supreme Government. There is no 
danger lest the servants of the favoured 


Presidency should use their power for, 


their own selfish advantage. But it is 
not good that the officials of Bombay 
and the Punjab should have no voice in 
matters which are of special moment to 
themselves, or which concern the general 
interests of the empire. It may be said, 
without exaggeration, that ayoung fellow 
who begins his career in the Southern 
Presidencies has no hope of ever taking 
part in the general administration of 
the country. A man might count the 
Madras and Bombay officers who are 
employed in the Supreme Administra- 
tion on the fingers of one hand, even if 
he had passed some time in the esta- 
blishment of Adoni-bezek, in company 
with the threescore and ten unfortunate 
royal personages who gathered their 
meat under the table of that remarkably 
unpleasant monarch. The knowledge 
of this has the most depressing effect on 
the morale of the services which are 
thus virtually excluded from high and 
honourable office. This objection to 
Calcutta as the official capital is so strong 
as to outweigh all others. It is abso- 
lutely essential that the Supreme Go- 
vernment should be impartial, unbiassed 
by local prejudices or associations,—in a 
word, imperial ; and, while India is, to a 
certain extent, misgoverned from .this 
cause, Bengal is over-governed. Zealous 
and able Councillors and Secretaries of 
State, who watch things going wrong 
under their nose, would be more than 
official if the temptation to direct inter- 
ference did not sometimes prove too 
strong for their forbearance. The local 
powers are hampered, and trammelled, 
and fretted by the constant presence of 
a superior authority. No one would be 
more heartily glad to see the backs of 
the members of the Supreme Govern- 
ment than the magnates of the Presidency 
of Bengal. 

The expense of changing house is, of 
course, the strongest argument against 
moving the seat of Government from 
Calcutta to some less enervating and 
pestilential climate ; and undoubtedly it 
would cost no trifle to found a new 
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official metropolis for a country of morc 
than four times the area of Great Britain 
and France together. But, when we look 
the matter in the face, many of the diffi- 
culties vanish. From the circumstances 
under which our Eastern empire came 
into existence, a large share of power re- 
mained in the hands of the provincial 
authorities. It was long before the 
Southern Presidencies could be brought 
to acknowledge what Mr. Grote would 
call the Hegemony of Bengal ; and even 
now the idea of centralization is repug- 
nant to the Indian official mind. At 
Madras and Bombay, Allahabad and 
Lahore, Nagpore, Lucknow, and Ran- 
goon, much public business is carried on 
which in a European State would be 
transacted at the capital city. Conse- 
quently, the staff of public servants 
stationed at Calcutta, and attached to the 
Supreme Government, is not so large as 
to render the removal of that Govern- 
ment a work of extraordinary labour 
and cost. A very large proportion of 
the employés resident in the capital be- 
long to the Government of Bengal, and 
would therefore stay where they are. 
It must not be forgotten that the whole 
legal staff come under this head—judges, 
barristers, attorneys, clerks, registrars, 
and false witnesses. Even the High 
Court is a Bengal tribunal ! 

In the case of an empire which can 
trace the history of its growth through 
long centuries, the associations which 
gather round the chief city form a tie 
which few Utilitarians could find it in 
their heart to break. Even in that 
fearful year when the Thames gave up 
his dead cats, when volumes of foul 
vapours rolled in at every one of Barry’s 
mullioned windows, when honourable 
members sat gloomy and silent in the 
smoking-room, or lay on their backs on 
the floor of the dressing-closets in the 
agonies of nausea, when Pam became 
sobered and Bright pale and pensive, 
when there was only a basin between 
Spooner and Eternity, not then did it 
cross the mind of the most qualmish 
legislator to suggest that the English 
Curia should be transferred from the 
sacred soil of Westminster. That 
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august ally of ours, though he care- 
fully demolishes every relic of the old 
régime and of the great events which 
have placed a gulph between the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
aims only at adorning the ancient site, 
and has no thought of creating a new 
Paris in a distant department. Such, 
at least, I presume to be his intentions ; 
for the Imperial secrets, if Mr. Tenny- 
son is to be believed, are entrusted only 
to a single confidant of very question- 
able reputation. 


“True that we have a faithful ally ; 
But only the d—— knows what he means.” 


Even the Yankees seem unwilling to 
abandon those sacred walls within 
whose precinct they and their fathers 
have talked bunkum for a couple of 
generations—those classic haunts, hal- 
lowed by the recollections of Daniel 
Webster, and the bodily presence of 
Mister Chase, and of General Fremont, 
who “planted the stars and stripes on 
“the highest summit of the Rocky Moun- 
“tains ;” ! that sublime Capitol, towards 
which their legions have fled in dire 
confusion from many a field of victory— 
which not even the cackling of Cassius 
Clay, nor the Camillus who found a 
Veii in Richmond, will save from the 
clutches of the barbarians from the 
South ; that rostrum on which, in years 
to come, the heroes who solicit the 
suffrages of their countrymen will bare 
their backs and display the scars which 
testify to their prowess on more than 
one hard-run day of battle. In the 
ease of Calcutta there is no reason to 
entertain scruples on this score. As I 
am curious about the scenes and circum- 
stances of notable events, immediately 
on my arrival I instituted an inquiry 
into the existing associations of the 
place, and got together the following 
collection, which is not so rich that it 
deserves to have much weight when 


1 The orators of his party never weary of - 


alluding on every possible occasion to this feat 
of their beloved champion; but it seems 
rather a mysterious proceeding to an un- 
imaginative Old World mind. 
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the expediency of changing the seat of 
Government comes to be considered. 

1. A Baboo was alive some years ago, 
who stated himself to have been the 
native secretary of Warren Hastings, 
and who pointed out the tree under 
which the duel took place. According 
to his own account, he was at hand 
when that sahib of chequered fame 
fought with Francis Sahib, “to decide 
which should be Governor-General—” a 
theory not wholly devoid of truth; for, 
if Hastings had been killed, his adver- 
sary would assuredly have seized the 
reins. The value of this old gentle- 
man’s testimony was somewhat im- 
paired by the fact that his presence, on 
the occasion in question, did not form 
a feature in the earlier editions of the 
story, and is strongly suspected to have 
been an afterthought. 

2. There are those still living who 
have often talked with an ancient lady 
who remembered, as a very young girl, 
during an early ride on the Maidan, 
seeing a gentleman carried across the 
grass. On asking his name, she was 
informed that he was Mr. Francis, sup- 
posed by Mr. Macaulay and Lord Stan- 
hope to be the author of the letters of 
Junius, England’s lasting fame, and 
that he was returning, with a bullet 
through his body, from an interview 
with the Governor-General. 

3. The Black Hole was somewhere 
in Tank Square, though some think 
that it is a certain room at the office of 
the Board of Examiners. 

4. Enthusiastic antiquarians profess 
to find traces of the Mahratta Ditch 
in the neighbourhood of Ballygunge. 
Others are of opinion that these faint 
indentations in the soil are an early 
effort of the Public Works Department 
in the canal-making line. 

Wherever a great mass of public 
buildings and private residences has been 
accumulated in a long course of time, 
the removal of the personnel and para- 
phernalia of Government would occa- 
sion much individual distress and a con- 
siderable loss to the State. When Con- 
stantine resolved on founding a new 
Imperial capital on the shore of the Bos- 
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porus, it must have cost a bitter pang 
to many an old official when he was 
bidden to surrender “the smoke, the 
pomp, the din of favoured Rome ;” to 
turn his back for ever on the temples, 
and arches, and theatres of the glorious 
city; the long succession of echoing 
squares, fringed with stately colonnades ; 
the colossal baths where he had per- 
spired, and sipped negus, and betted, and 
talked scandal ever since he came to 
man’s estate ; the Mint, under the Capi- 
tol, where he sat as questor during his 
first and proudest year of public life ; 
the causeway of Appius, along which 
he drove, through the tombs of his 
ancestors, to take possession of his pro- 
vince ; and the portico under which, 
after his return, he stood to be congra- 
tulated on his acquittal from the charge 
of extortion and oppression, on the day 
when he so triumphantly established 
his innocence at the rate of a hundred 
thousand sesterces to each judge, and a 
Venus Victrix, by Scopas, to the Preetor. 
It must have been a terrible blow to 
him when the gorgeous Basilica, where 
he had listened to the eloquence of the 
great pleaders of the day, was turned 
into a little Bethel for Christians, and 
when his pretty house-property on the 
edge of the Esquiline Hill, where two 
Augurs and the Emperor’s barber lived 
within four doors, went down fifty per 
cent. in value on the publication of the 
fatal edict which announced that Byzan- 
tium was henceforward to be the mis- 
tress uf the world. 

Calcutta, however, is not Rome; 
though old Job Charnock, the Quirinus 
of the town, when he pitched his 
tent under a fine banyan-tree that grew 
where Fort William now stands, would 
probably have been considerably as- 
tonished had he been told that he 
was the nucleus of a population that 
would one day exceed four hundred 
thousand souls. Still, the servants of 
the Indian Government will, on their 
departure, have but little reason to 
regret the board-rooms they leave be- 
hind them. It is not too much to say 
that there is nothing here which answers 
to a public office in London. The busi- 
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ness of the State is transacted in private 
houses hired or bought for the purpose. 
The lobby of the Treasury is a dirty 
closet with a whitewashed wall, daubed 
with specimens of native art, and open- 
ing into an untidy back-yard. Out here 
the Horse Guards would be regarded as 
an elegant and commodious pile of archi- 
tecture, and the National Gallery as the 
model of a chaste and classic style. The 
only building which can properly be 
said to belong to the Supreme Govern- 
ment is the palace of the Viceroy ; and 
this would not be wasted, as the want 
of accommodation for the Courts of Law 
is a crying evil, and Government House, 
from the peculiarity of its form, is ad- 
mirably suited for judicial purposes. 
Twelve halls of justice might be pro- 
vided—for the worst of which the 
judges at Westminster would pull 
wigs—with ventilation that would win 
a smile of approval from Baron Bram- 
well, or, as I suppose I ought to say, the 
late Baron Bramwell, since long before 
this reaches you he will probably have 
fallen a victim to the outraged relatives 
of expatriated garotters. The result of 
the proposed change would be that a 
couple of dozen of the finest mansions 
in Calcutta would be thrown into the 
market—a most timely supply, as the 
scarcity of house-room is already pain- 
fully felt. They would be immediately 
snatched at by the families who are now 
living in discomfort and publicity at 
hotels and boarding-establishments, be- 
cause respectable and convenient dwell- 
ings are not to be had at any price. No 
perceptible effect would be produced 
upon society by the departure of the 
Viceroy ; for it may be confidently as- 
serted that no one resides at Calcutta 
because it is fashionable. In India 
everybody lives within reach of his 
business; and, when he has got money, 
he goes to spend it in England. 

Some hold that there is danger in re- 
moving the Government from a bustling 
populous city, where the healthy breezes 
of public opinion circulate freely, to 
a solitude where it will be surrounded 
by an impenetrable official atmosphere. 
But on this point men are misled by 
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European analogies. It is idle to en- 
deavour to find a counterpart out here 
for every English institution, from Magna 
Charta down to the skating club. If I 
dared, I would say that the state of feel- 
ing on Indian matters that prevails 
among the great majority of our coun- 
trymen at home has far more in com- 
mon with the public opinion of the Civil 
Service than with that of our small 
and peculiarly constituted non-official 
society :— 
GAA par’ aivas 

aidéouat Tpdas xal Tpdadas éAxeoiwemAous ; 

I am in a mortal fright of the Calcutta 
gentlemen, and of the very pretty Cal- 
cutta ladies with wide crinolines. 

Next comes the choice of a perma- 
nent site ; for the Supreme Government 
must not go cruising about like a re- 
turned Indian, who cannot make up 
his mind whether to settle in a Chelten- 
ham villa, or a Brighton Crescent, or at 
Rugby to educate his sons, or in London 
to dispose of his daughters. For some 
time subsequently to the Mutiny, Delhi 
was generally talked of. There was 
much of the romantic in the notion of 
enthroning the Lieutenant of the Crown 
in the palace of the Mogul It was 
supposed that the native mind would 
transfer to the representative of the 
Empress of India the prestige attached 
to the line of Baber and Aurengzebe. 
But Delhi is neither much more central 
nor much more healthy than the present 
capital. It lies almost as far to the 
North as Calcutta to the East. The 
air, taking the whole year round, is as 
hot ; and the drainage would, doubtless, 
very soon be as bad. It is worth while 
to incur expense and trouble for the 
sake of a change to a hill climate, and 
to a hill climate only. 

Fortunately, a region exists which 
unites all the conditions desirable for 
the official capital of a great empire. 
On the new line of railway from Alla- 
habad to Bombay, in latitude 23° 7’ N. 
and longitude 79° 57’ E. stands Jubbul- 
pore, at an elevation above the sea of near 
fifteen hundred feet. The Washington 
of the East might spring up on these 


high table-lands, amidst the park-like 
undulating scenery in the vicinity of 
the town—and in India vicinity means 
anything within fifty miles. A branch 
line from Jubbulpore would bring de- 
spatches to hand twenty-four hours sub- 
sequent to their arrival at Bombay, and 
in twenty-two days after their departure 
from England. The spot is the very 
centre and dugadoe of the continent. It 
lies a hundred and fifty miles from Nag- 
pore, two hundred from Allahabad, three 
hundred from Lucknow, something over 
five hundred from Calcutta, something 
under six hundred from Bombay, and 
about seven hundred miles from Madras 
in the far south and Lahore in the ex- 
treme north. The public opinion of 
the whole of India would be applied 
equably and in due proportion to all the 
measures of the Supreme Government, 
which would no longer be swayed by 
the influences of a single Presidency. 
The high officials would be drawn from 
all quarters, would reflect the feelings 
and interests of many different provinces, 
and would bring to the service of the 
Crown a great variety of ideas and ex- 
periences. A representative element 
would thus be introduced into the con- 
stitution. 

One most beneficial result would 
ensue, which is not evident at first 
sight. The removal of the seat of 
Government to the table-lands of the 
Central Provinces would have the effect 
of a gigantic scheme of colonization, as 
far as colonization is practicable in 
India. With reference to this question, 
much has of late been talked and written. 
Most people who know anything about 
the country have a pretty decided 
opinion on the subject. It is impossi- 
ble to induce men to work in a climate 
worse than that of Jamaica, for less 
than half the wages earned by a Dorset- 
shire peasant. Skilled labour of the 
highest class will always find its price 
out here. Clerks, and factors, and er- 
gineers will never have any difficulty in 
earning a livelihood ; but poor people, 


‘without capital or education, could not 


find employment in any considerable 
number. Besides, colonization is hope- 
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Iess unless the colonist can manage to 
live himself, and rear his children and 
grandchildren. On this point Dr. Moore 
speaks very positively :— 

“Tt is the fashion now, in some 
“ quarters, to declare that the dangers 
“of Indian residence and service have 
“ been deeply overrated, and that there 
“ is little or nothing in the exceptional 
“ character of the climate of India to 
“render it necessary that special in- 
“ ducements should be held out to 
“ persuade people to reside therein, and 
“ this, too, in the face of so many stern 
“ facts which have confronted us within 
“ the last few years. How many more 
“ victims must be added to the list of 
“those killed by climate, before the 
“ dangers of a tropical residence become 
“ appreciated 4 

“Tf colonization, as America and 
“ Australia have been colonized, were 
“ possible in this country, some instances 
“of the kind would already have oc- 
“curred. But the melancholy truth is, 
“that the European race dies out. Of 
“the numerous pensioners who have 
“ settled at our principal military sta- 
“ tions, how many have been colonists ? 
“There is not one single instance! 
“There is not a great-grandchild, or 
“ grandchild of these pensioners retain- 
“ing their European characteristics. 
“ An infusion of native blood is essential 
“ to the continuance of the race. 

“ The fact is, for the white man or his 
“ offspring, there is no such thing as accli- 
“ matisation in India. As a rule, Eu- 
“ropeans enjoy the best health, and 
“suffer less from heat, during their 
“ first years of residence in this country. 
“ Acclimatisation, as regards an Indian 
“ sun, is simply impossible. Exposure, 
“instead of ‘hardening’ the system, 
“actually has the contrary effect, and, 
“ the longer Europeans remain in this 


“ country, the more they feel the effects of 


“the vertical sun. When Europeans 
“urge that they have exposed them- 
“ selves to the sun for years, and have 
“never felt any evil effects, it is only 
‘saying that the losing battle between 
“the sun and their constitution is not 
* yet over; but every day’s exposure 
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“ brings them nearer to the final tri- 
“umph of their solar adversary. The 
“lamented fate of that gallant sun- 
“ detier, Colonel Jacob, who advised 
“ voung officers not to mind the sun, as 
* it ‘ would only tan their cheeks,’ is an 
‘* apropos example of the foregoing.” 

Colonization, in the usual sense of the 
word, is, therefore, impracticable. But, 
if a modified system can succeed any- 
where, or under any circumstances, it 
will be in the event of the settlement 
of the Supreme Government on a new 
and salubrious site. At present, all our 
large European communities are planted 
in and about ancient and important 
native towns, already civilized up to a 
certain point. Our example has pro- 
duced no perceptible change in the 
manners, ways of thought, and religion 
of the bulk of the inhabitants of Cal- 
cutta, Madras, or Delhi. But, when 
the Governor-General, in all his glory, 
with a couple of European regiments 
and a great staff of officials, comes down 
like a god from Olympus, among a sparse 
and wild population, there is every hope 
that a Christian and Anglified colony 
will gradually be formed in the very 
heart of India. 

One objection remains to be answered. 
It is maintained that, in case of another 
mutiny, the position of the Government, 
many hundred miles from the sea, and 
in the midst of hardy, warlike tribes, 
will be alarming in the extreme. To 
this I answer, that our power is now, 
humanly speaking, absolutely secure 
from an internal shock. In the fatal 
spring of 1857, the European force in 
India was barely twenty thousand 
strong. Vile roads, and treacherous 
rivers, were the only channels of com- 
munication. The artillerymen, the 
skilled labourers of the army, whose 
training is a work of much time and 
expense, and whose services are abso- 
lutely essential to the success of military 
operations, were fof the most part 
natives, and sworn foes to our rule. 
At present seventy thousand English 
soldiers are distributed over the three 
Presidencies. The whole continent is 
covered with a network of telegraph 
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wires. Railways already completed, or 
in rapid process of construction, con- 
nect all the chief cities ; and light tram- 
ways are being pushed out in every 
direction from the grand trunk lines. 
Excepting one or two local corps, posted 
in savage and unhealthy districts, there 
is not a black gunner or driver within 
the borders of the empire. Every 
battery is worked exclusively by Euro- 
peans. Forewarned, forearmed. Fifty 
General Lloyds would find it difficult to 
bungle us into another crisis. The con- 
dition of the Punjab is undoubtedly 
critical, but the distance between that 
province and Jubbulpore is greater than 
that between Paris and Vienna. 
Something must be done, and that 
soon. At home, Calcutta is regarded as 
a city of the plague. When aman sails 
from Southampton, his friends bid him 
farewell, with the same look on their 
faces as the secretary of the Church 
Missionary Society wears when he sends 
out a supplementary batch of African 
bishops, of whom not one in six is des- 
tined to return to convulse the episcopal 
bench with problems propounded by 
sceptical Zulus and latitudinarian Bos- 
jesmen. And no wonder ; for, of the 
distinguished Englishmen who for many 
years have gone forth in mature life to 
bear high office in Bengal, most have 
found their graves on the banks of the 
Hooghly, or, with shattered health and 
blighted hopes, have returned to die. 
Splendid, indeed, were the prospects 
which induced Lord Dalhousie and 
Lord Canning to surrender the joys, the 
comforts, the manifold interests of Eng- 
lish life. It was a noble position which 
tempted them to these shores ; but the 
conditions of the tenure of that position 
were hard indeed, for it was written on 
their lease that they were never to hold 
another. But, sadder still, the Nemesis, 
which, if the old Greek poets are to be 
believed, attends upon high fortune, 
was not to be contented with one sacri- 
fice. Lady Dalhousie, prostrated by the 
effects of the deadly atmosphere of the 
capital, sank and died during the home- 
ward voyage ; and an exquisitely simple 
and beautiful monument, strewn daily 


with fresh flowers, in the sweetest nook 
of the viceregal gardens at Barrackpore, 
marks the spot where Lady Canning 
best loved to linger away the evening 
hours during her splendid exile. Poor 
Mr. Wilson, who came out in the cold 
season full of vigour of mind, but at an 
age when a man cannot with impunity 
begin taking a vapour-bath daily and all 
day long, at first used to talk of the 
climate with good-humoured approba- 
tion ; but, when the terrible summer 
came upon him during the severe la- 
bours of the first Indian budget, he 
ceased to joke, though he stood to his 
post to the death with truly admirable 
courage and devotion. 

This view of the subject deserves 
most serious consideration, for it is im- 
possible to over-estimate the benefit to 
India that is derived from the influence 
and labours of statesmen and jurists 
who are already famous at home. The 
advantage does not end here; for, on 
his return, a man of established English 
reputation can do much to excite the 
interest of the public in the affairs of 
our eastern empire. We venture to 
say that three-fourths of the knowledge 
of Indian matters possessed by a young 
fellow at Oxford or Cambridge is de- 
rived from Lord Macaulay’s Essays on 
Clive and Warren Hastings. The ser- 
vice, and the nation at large, owe much 
to the efforts and example of such a 
man as Macaulay, fresh from the lobby 
of the Commons and the drawing-room 
of Holland House; of such men as 
Mr. Wilson, Mr. Laing, the present fi- 
nancial minister, and the accomplished 
scholar and jurisconsult, who now 
holds the office of Legal Member of 
Council. The introduction of the Eng- 
lish budget, with all Mr. Gladstone’s 
recent improvements, is alone an in- 
calculable blessing. Measures are being 
taken for the despatch of subordinate 
officials trained in the Home Treasury 
and Audit office—a step that promises 
to be of great advantage to the adminis- 
tration of the public departments in this 
country. But the evil repute which is 
attached to the air of Calcutta will be 
fatal to any extensive system of mutual 
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accommodation in intellect and expe- 
rience between the mother-country and 
her greatest dependency. 

There are few public men who would 
not be pleased with the idea of spending 
two or three years in a most interesting 
land, amidst an ancient and peculiar 
society, a mysterious and wide-spread 
system of idolatry, with unbounded 
powers of effecting good in his genera- 
tion, a noble income, an eminent posi- 
tion, and every opportunity for keeping 
his name in the mouths of his country- 
men. It is exactly what would, at one 
time, have appeared most fascinating 
to the late Sir George Cornewall Lewis. 
Such would be the case if the seat of 
Government were planted amidst high 
table-lands, and in a bracing air, where 
an Englishman would miss nothing 
except the east winds in March and 
the fogs in November. As it is, he 
exchanges the excitements and ameni- 
ties of London and country-house life ; 
the long cool sleep, the breakfast sea- 
soned by a fresh appetite and the 7’imes 
newspaper, the afternoon ride in the 
park, the chat in the smoking-room at 
his club, cut short by a telegraphic 
summons to a division on the Irish 
Drainage Bill, the speech-day at Harrow, 
where he sees his firstborn quarrel with 
Cassius and cringe before Sir Anthony 
Absolute as he quarrelled and cringed 
a quarter of a century before, the 
heather in August, the run with Lord 
Fitzwilliam purchased at the price of 
a wigging from the Treasury whip, a 
night in the train, and a breakfast in 
the refreshment-room at the Shoreditch 
Station—he exchanges all this, for 
what? For the privilege, at forty or 
fifty years of age, of entering upon a 
life of compulsory hypochondria and 
inevitable valetudinarianism ; measur- 
ing his food by ounces, and his drink 
by gills; abstaining from fruit by the 
advice of one old Indian, and from 
ice-pudding at the warning of another ; 
Tising six times in the night to kick 
his punkah-bearer awake ; issuing forth, 
after fevered broken slumbers, for a 
dreary objectless constitutional ; grow- 
ing weak, thin, languid, and still slaving 
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on till a definite malady overtakes him ; 
then, tossing outside the Sandhead in 
a dirty, comfortless pilot-brig, in the 
vain hope of staving off the inevitable ; 
returning to the hateful city to work 
again, to droop, to despair, to rally 
once during the short winter months, 
and then to sicken for the last time. 
Eight thousand a year and the title 
of Honourable are dear indeed at such 
a price. 

The other day we made up a party 
to go to a ball at the town-hall, the 
last of the long succession of brilliant 
entertainments which have enlivened 
our short and cherished winter. During 
the past cold season fancy-balls were 
the rage. This ball, however, was no 
fancy, but the sternest reality. You 
probably never waltzed in full evening 
dress round the inner chamber of a 
Turkish bath, and therefore can have 
no conception of the peculiar charms of 
the dance in this climate. Terpsichore 
is a muse who loves shade, and zephyrs, 
and running streams; but not shade 
in which the thermometer stands at 
93°, where the zephyrs are artificial, 
and the only running streams those on 
the faces of her votaries. ‘The waste 
of tissue during a galoppe, with a 
partner in high training just landed 
from England, is truly frightful. The 
natives understand these things better. 
They let the ladies do their dancing 
for them, and content themselves with 
looking on. I sometimes think that 
Orientals agree to consider women as 
chattels, in order to avoid the trouble 
of paying attentions to the sex. It 
cannot be denied, however, that this 
is very hard upon the women. Making 
love is no joke out here; though, in 
one sense, Indian lovers may all be 
said to be ardent. It is all very well 
in a humid northern atmosphere to 
talk of the torch of Cupid, and the 
flames which dart from the eyes of 
your mistress, and the genial glow of 
mutual affection ; but on the Tropic of 
Cancer these images acquire a horrible 
significance. Talk of dying for your 
sweetheart! But what if you were 
comfortably ensconced on the breezy 
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side of the punkah, within reach of 
an ice-pudding—would you cross over 
to where she sits panting between a 
fat brigadier and a fatter chaplain? 
If after supper you were to swear to 
her that you had looked for her in vain, 
it would surely be one of those 

* Lover's perjuries, 

At which they say Jove laughs.” 
There is no fear of her testing your 
devotion like the lady at the court of 
King Francis, who flung her glove into 
the arena among fighting lions, for 
here it is no easy matter to doff a glove 
on the spur of the moment, from causes 
that do not require explanation. Per- 
haps a little quiet dalliance inside a 
retired tatty! is the most tolerable form 
of flirtation ; though even in this case 
you are liable to interruption by step- 
ping upon a plateful of mangoes, or a 
bottle of claret which the kitmutgar 
has deposited there to be cooled. 

Sweet Emily R , most piquante 
and wayward of all step-daughters of 
Deputy-Assistant Income-tax Commis- 
sioners, hast thou yet forgotten thy 
favourite Competition Wallah? Didst 
thou ever deign to wonder what secret 
cause estranged that much-enduring 
snub-nosed youth, who once was the 
most submissive of the captives who 
were dragged at the wheels of thy 
buggy? Perchance, in thy vexation, 
thou didst accuse the wiles of the black- 
eyed sister of the Joint Magistrate of 
Bogglegunge. Perchance thou didst 
imagine that the approaching examina- 
tion in Persian allowed thy swain no 
leisure for the more grateful but not 
less perilous ordeal of courtship. Yet 
my heart owned not the sway of any 
other dame. The snare of the Siren of 
Bogglegunge was in vain spread in the 
sight of at least one civilian. I should 
not have been deterred from plucking a 
feather for my cap out of the wing of 





1 A tatty is a framework placed over the 
window, stuffed with scented grass, which is 
kept constantly wet. The air from the out- 
side, after passing through this erection, is’ 
supposed to give coolness to the room, and 
undoubtedly does give lumbago to the people 
who sit in it. 
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Cupid by any fear of being plucked in 
the tongue of the children of Cyrus. 
The motive for my coldness was far 
other. Dost thou remember how, at 
the United Service Club, we pulled a 
cracker which contained a scroll bearing 
these tender lines :— 


“* As when a roaming busy bee 

Inflicts its sting upon my knee, 

So thou, O fair, within my heart 

Hast caused a wound that makes me smart.” 


Next morning I awoke from a late 
sleep, during which I dreamed alter- 
nately that I had been appointed Secre- 
tary of State for India on condition of 
taking you to wife, and that I was being 
kicked by the aide-de-camp from Govern- 
ment House, to whom thou didst give 
all the round dances after supper. I 
found on my dressing-table that hal- 
lowed slip of paper, sticky and sweet 
with the remains of the bonbon which 
it had enveloped. Dreadful to relate, 
it now formed the rendezvous for two 
long armies of white ants, which as- 
cended and descended the opposite legs 
of the article of furniture in question. 
One string passed across the carpet into 
the cupboard where I kept my pickles 
and soda-water, while the other filed 
in unbroken order over the matting, up 
the bed-post, round the edge of my 
mattress, and thence on to the shelves 
where my Radley and Cambridge prize- 
books stand, a glittering row ; thence- 
forward those two colonies have planted 
themselves, the one among my litera- 
ture, and the other amidst my condi- 
ments, being apparently desirous of 
settling the problem of white colonisa- 
tion in India. From that fatal morn I 
have never seen thee without thinking 
of white ants; never listened to the 
accents of thy voice without feeling a 
tickling as of an insect meditating a 
bite ; never heard thy once-adored name 
without experiencing an irresistible in- 
clination to scratch the calf of my leg. 
What love could hold out against such 
a connexion of ideas? Certainly not 
that of a young civilian in his first year 
of residence, 

A serious drawback to the enjoyment 
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of an English ball is the impossibility 
of getting at any accurate information 
concerning your partners or your rivals. 
If your attention is attracted to any 
stranger by his taste in dress or style 
of dancing, or his ugliness, or his 
equanimity and self-reliance when his 
quadrille has fallen into inextricable 
confusion, your inquiries about him will 
probably be answered by the assurance 
that he seems “a devilish cool fler,” or 
that he is “a fler with lots of money ;” 
or you will be told something about his 
father, or his elder brother, who meets 
with the qualified approbation of being 
“ not a bad sort of fler.” You are struck 
by the appearance of some débutante, 
and request an introduction. Your 
good-natured hostess presents you to 
each other with some cabalistic words, 
amidst which you distinguish your own 
titles clearly enough, but can catch no 
part of the lady’s name except the last 
syllable, which sounds like son. 
“The next lancers? Can she favour 
you? Well, then the galoppe? Num- 
ber six, you believe.” The first round 
proves to you that she dances very 
prettily ; and during the last quadrille 
before supper you learn that she 
talks and listens nicely, and that 
she can preserve an equal mind in 
the awful crisis when one couple is 
dancing “ Trélise,” and another “ Pasto- 
rale,” and the rest are standing still in 
despair, or vaguely dodging about in a 
sort of spontaneous “Chaine Anglaise.” 
A very minute allowance of champagne 
has the most genial effect. Having dis- 
covered that she has been on the Con- 
tinent, you make the remark which 
never fails to elicit a symptom of in- 
terest from the haughtiest or stupidest 
of belles, “What very objectionable 
persons one does meet abroad.” From 
this common ground you gradually ap- 
proach the subject which forms the 
staple of ball-room conversation, the 
extreme shyness of ordinary people. 
If you stand within ear-shot of a couple 
talking behind a curtain, or on the 
landing-place, it is ten to one that you 
will find them discussing this mental 
phenomenon—the gentleman indulging 
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in a mild imitation of the ethical small- 
print articles in the Saturday Review, 
firing off, from time to time, the epithet 
“ self-conscious” ; while the lady draws 
her illustrations from individuals among 
the company then present. After supper, 
you induce your partner to coax her 
chaperone to stay out one more waltz ; 
and then, as you re-ascend the stairs, 
after having paid her the last offices, 
you resolve to call next day and show 
her that passage of Robert Browning, 
whom she owned never to have read, 
and of whom you strongly suspect that 
she has never heard. But on reflection 
you begin to be aware that you have no 
conception who she is or where she lives. 
All you know about her is, that she has 
black eyes, that her aunt disapproves 
of theatres, but that she has witnessed 
the moving panorama of the Mississippi, 
that she has a brother in the 49th, and 
that she hates men who hop in the 
polka. You apply to your hostess, who, 
inasmuch as she has brought together 
nearly five hundred pairs in the course 
of one evening, naturally wonders what 
young lady you can possibly refer to, 
but thinks she may have been a distant 
relation whom Mrs. Chose asked 
leave to bring. Now, there is nothing 
of this sort in India. Your curiosity 
regarding a cavalier will not be satis- 
fied with a statement concerning his 
dress or manners, or his merits and 
demerits as a “fler,” but by the solid 
palpable fact of his being the acting 
Sub-Inspector General of Opium Go- 
downs :' for everybody here is some- 
thing as well as somebody. If you 
want to know the name of the brunette 
who is standing up with the man in 
Windsor uniform, the reply will be, 
“ Brunette! I should rather think she 
is! There’s a strong touch of the 
tar-brush ‘in that quarter. Why her 
father was old Joe Collins, once Com- 
missioner of Pollyghaut, who went off 
the other day after being eight-and- 
forty years in the service. For the 
last part of his life he gave into native 
ways. He married her a few years 
before his death. The mother, I mean. 
1 Storehouses, 
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She’s alive now, somewhere up in 
Oude, and is supposed to have made 
away with a deal of Joe’s property. 
His grandson is coming out by the 
next boat to look into the matter. 
The girl is a good girl, and lives with 
her uncle, the Sudder Judge.” 

Besides the facility of identifying 
everybody one meets, there are other 
signs of the strong official element in 
the composition of society. Nowhere 
are the rules of precedence so rigorously 
observed as in Calcutta. I have heard 
a Member of Council complain that for 
a whole fortnight he always took the 
same lady in to dinner; and, inasmuch 
as I am a very minor Sahib, I have 
never had the pleasure of descending 
the stairs in other company than that 
of male personages of my own calibre. 
Fortunately, the English character is 
entirely free from any bias toward 
bureaucratic exclusiveness or conceit. 
Civilians who draw salaries as large as 
twenty insolent Prussian Directors-Ge- 
neral or pompous French Sub-prefects, 
always bear in mind that they or their 
companions are English gentlemen. It 
is impossible, however, long to forget 
that you are in the midst of a commu- 
nity of public servants. For instance, 
a person in ill health is always spoken 
of as being “sick”—a term which has a 
curious effect till it becomes familiar to 
the ear. The employment of it arises 
from the peculiar constitution of society. 
When a member of the service hears 
that another member has been taken ill, 
his first ideas are not those of doctors, 
or nurses, or lawyers, or clergymen, or 
undertakers. They run in the line of 
sick-leave and sick-allowances, Some 
time ago I was much puzzled at hearing 
nothing talked of except the probability 
of a gentleman in mature life being 
“ confirmed.” Everybody took the 
deepest interest in his approaching 
confirmation. The conversation of Cal- 
cutta was so full of the rite in ques- 
tion that it sounded like one of Miss 
Sewell’s novels. To add to my bewilder- 
ment, our excellent bishop was on a 
pastoral tour, and was not expected back 
for some weeks to come. Having a dim 


notion that Anglo-Indian society was 
somewhat Pagan, I presumed that the 
religious education of this person had 
been lamentably neglected. It turned 
out that he performed temporary duty 
in the place of an employé, who was 
absent on sick-leave, and whose recovery 
was so doubtful that there was every 
prospect of his substitute being perma- 
nently “confirmed” in the office. The 
gentle sex take a deep interest in this 
branch of public affairs. I love to hear 
a pair of pretty lips pronounce on the 
chance of the Acting Appointment held 
by Miss Meta Pornideau’s betrothed be- 
coming “ pucka,” or declaiming against 
the iniquity of the authorities in having 
banished into the Mofussil young Sir 
Henry Currey, Bart., whose family have 
enjoyed the loaves and mango-fishes of 
Caleutta ever since his great-grand- 
father was chairman of the Board of 
Directors during the trial of Warren 
Hastings. The ladies manage the affairs 
of the charities of the town with a 
knowledge of the forms of official busi- 
ness which would delight the heart of 
Sir Gregory Hardlines. They form com- 
inittees, and distribute the superinten- 
dence of the various departments, and 
send round reports—which the older 
hands supplement with copious minutes, 
while the less experienced content them- 
selves with a bare expression of appro- 
bation or disapproval ; just as a new 
Member of Council “concurs in the 
“compromise sanctioned by his col- 
“ leagues.” 

You may remember that in an early 
letter I remarked upon the absence of 
“ Dundreary.” At first there was relief 
in the thought that so many thousand 
miles of sea foamed between myself 
and that polished but simple nobleman. 
Time, however, has led me to think 
otherwise. The great want in India is 
a diversity of minor subjects of conver- 
sation—novels, plays, reviews, heretical 
books, sensation-histories of the Crimean 
War, trials de Lunatico Inquirendo cost- 
ing five hundred pounds a day, interna- 
tional prize-fights, Leotards, Blondins, 
officers in the Black Watch betting 
freely on questions of orthography—in 
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short, all those petty interests which 
may be summed up under the generic 
We sadly 
need some yeast to keep society from 
becoming doughy. As an _ education, 
nothing can be better than the early 
years of a civilian’s career. It is a great 
thing to live in a community where 
every one has work to do, and where 
almost every one does it with a will ; 
where intolerance aud bigotry are at a 
ruinous discount; where broad liberal 
unselfish views are as plentiful as black- 
berries at the bottom of a Surrey valley. 
But, after a time, symptoms appear 
which show that the mind needs the 
stimulus of variety. You begin to per- 
ceive that the drones of this world 
have their use as well as the bees. 
However much mischief Satan may 
find still for idle hands to do, those 
idle hands certainly provide a great 
deal for busy people to talk about. 
This state of things is painfully felt—as 
is proved by the avidity with which we 
seize on any scandal from Simla, any 
trumpery squib in the daily journals, 
any question about the desirability of 
excluding pigs from the agricultural 
show in deference to native preju- 
dices. But all this is very poor mental 
food for men who have received a first- 
rate home education. <A civil servant, 
who neglects to keep up a lively interest 
in general subjects by a conscientious 
perusal of the English newspapers and 
periodicals, by a certain modicum of 
standard reading, and by a furlough 
judiciously spent in London society and 
Continental travel, is in danger of laps- 
ing into an honourable and public-spi- 
rited bore. Unless he takes unremitting 
care of his intellectual health, he can no 
more expect, on his return, to enter 
kindly into English interests and En- 
glish conversation, than he can hope to 
enjoy roast-beef and plum-pudding with 
his digestion impaired by hot curries 
and Manilla cheroots. 

Happily, it is no uncommon thing for 
men to bring home at the end of their 
term of service a vigorous constitution 
both of mind and body. The habits of 
our countrymen in India have long been 


in steady course of improvement. It 
has generally been found that a manly 
valiant race, which has imposed its 
yoke upon an effeminate and unwarlike 
people, in course of time degenerates 
and becomes slothful and luxurious. 
Thus the Persians adopted the manners 
of Medes, and the Macedonians the 
manners of Persians. Thus Mare An- 
tony—or, as some people spell him, 
Mark Anthony—and his followers be- 
came half Egyptians under the in- 
fluence of the lovely Begum of Alex- 
andria; and the sun was reduced to 
the painful predicament of beholding, 
among the military standards a base 
canopy ; while the Roman soldier, alas ! 
(O posterity, you will deny it) was 
bound to the service of a woman. With 
the English in the East precisely the 
opposite result has taken place. The 
earliest settlers were indolent, dissipated, 
grasping, almost Orientals in their way 
of life, and almost heathens in the 
matter of religion. But each generation 
of their successors is more simple, more 
hardy, more Christian than the last. 
Mrs. Sherwood’s pictures of a Mofussil 
station, of a merchant’s household in 
Calcutta, of an indigo factory among the 
jungles in the days when Lord Wel- 
lesley was Governor-General, are well 
worthy of careful study. Our knowledge, 
derived from other sources, fully bears 
out her vivid descriptions of the splendid 
sloth and the languid debauchery of 
European society in those days—Eng- 
lish gentlemen, overwhelmed with the 
consequences of extravagance, hampered 
by liaisons with Hindoo women and by 
crowds of olive-coloured children, with- 
out either the will or the power to leave 
the shores of India; English ladies liv- 
ing in a separate establishment from 
their husbands, in semi-oriental retire- 
ment, drinking largely of beer and claret, 
smoking hookahs, abandoning their 
little ones to the fatal blighting bestial 
influence of native conversation and ex- 
ample, maintaining not even the pre- 
tence of religious belief or practice, 
having no hope, and without God in the 
world. Great men rode about in state 
coaches, with a dozen servants running 
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before and behind to bawl out their 
titles ; and little men lounged in palan- 
quins, or drove a chariot for which 
they never intended to pay, drawn by 
horses which they had bullied or cajoled 
out of the stables of wealthy Baboos. 
Writers not yet within years of man’s 
estate gave champagne dinners, ran race- 
horses, and put together a pretty nest- 
egg of debt before they had passed the 
examination which qualified them for 
public employ. As a natural result, 
there were at one time near a hundred 
civilians of more than thirty-five years’ 
standing who remained out here in 
pledge to their creditors, poisoning the 
principles of the younger men, and 
blocking out their betters from places 
of eminence and responsibility. The 
amount of bribery and extortion was 
something stupendous. A worthy, of 
the name of Paul Benfield,! at a time 
when he was. drawing a few hundred 
rupees a month as a junior servant of 
the company, petitioned the Madras 
Council to assist him in getting ina sum 
of two hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
owed to him by a single native prince. 
From this chaos of profligacy and cor- 
ruption emerged, from time to time, 
that jaundiced purse-proud Nabob, who 
roused the indignation of our forefathers 
by his insolence, his ignorance of every- 
thing English, his effeminate habits 
transplanted to a clime where men lead 
a manly life, his curries and spices, his 
fans and cushions, the crowd of shivering 
helpless dark-faced beings who hung 
about the corridors of the hotel in 
which he occupied the choicest suite of 
rooms. 

Things are changed now, thank God ! 
Many stations boast a chaplain and a 


1 When Cicero was chief-commissioner of 
the non-regulation province of Cilicia, he com- 
plained bitterly in his private letters of the 
rapacity of the celebrated Brutus, who plun- 
dered the wretched Baboos of Cyprus through 
the agency of one Scaptius. Brutus was very 
importunate with Cicero to make Scaptius a 
collector, with full powers of a magistrate. 
Lord Macaulay, who had no love for the 
oligarchical party in those days, says in a 
marginal note in his favourite well-thumbed 
letters to Atticus: “This patriot seems to 
have becn little better than a Paul Benfield.” 
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pretty little parish church, where the 
punkahs surging to and fro recal the 
swing of the censers in a Roman Catholic 
temple. In other places the coolest room 
in the cutcherry or the Government 
school is swept and garnished every 
Sunday morning, and the collector, as- 
sisted by his joint magistrate, performs 
the service, with now and then a sermon 
from the works of his favourite standard 
divine ; while thesuperintendentof police, 
whohas an earfor music, plays the harmo- 
nium and leads the choir. It is a ques- 
tion whether the congregation do not 
benefit by the substitution of the official 
for the clerical element, since the clergy- 
men who can be induced to take duty 
in India are, as a rule, no cleverer than 
they should be. One Sunday, at Mo- 
fussilpore, the chaplain of a neighbour- 
ing cantonment offered to drive over and 
officiate. We were disappointed, since 
Tom and his colleagues chant Gregorians 
in a style which excites the admiring 
envy of the whole division, and the 
reverend gentleman was known to dis- 
approve of this interference of the laity. 
He gave us, according to his usual cus- 
tom, a sermon which he had written for 
a military audience. In this particular 
discourse he addressed himself to wives. 
He exhorted them to endure ill-treat- 
ment with meekness, even if their hus- 
bands should beat and starve them. 
Above all, he warned them against be- 
taking themselves, in despair, to drink, 
orevil courses. He then drew a pathetic 
picture of the horrors of delirium tremens, 
and the other temporal consequences 
of gross sin: an admonition which was 
all very well when directed to soldiers’ 
wives, whose lot is as hard and perilous 
as that of any class of women, but which 
savoured of the absurd when addressed 
to a congregation among whom the only 
matrons present were the ladies of the 
judge and the collector. Nowadays, at 
any rate, the natives cannot taunt us 
with being ashamed of our religion. In 
fact, the English societies here are so 
small, and the goings out and comings 
in of every one so well known to his 
neighbours, that men attend public wor- 
ship more regularly here than at home, 














if it were only to avoid giving offence to 
their weaker official brethren. 

The days of corruption have long 
passed away. The hands of a civil ser- 
vant are as pure and white as his summer 
trousers. Men have learned to resist 
the temptations to indolence and dissi- 
pation. They drive dog-carts instead of 
being driven in coaches, and very much 
prefer a gallop across country to snoozing 
about in a palanquin. They walk up 
partridges, and ride down hogs, and no 
longer relax their minds with hazard 
and cock-fighting. Honest dancing has 
driven out the vicarious nautch, an 
amusement the moral tendency of which 
might be called in question. A quiet 
pipe in the verandah after dinner has 
succeeded to the eternal omnipresent 
hookah, and habitual indulgence in 
brandy-pawnee is no longer allowed to 
be respectable. Did you not always 
imagine brandy-pawnee to be a drink 
compounded of many ingredients, a sort 
of tropical dog’s nose, like sangaree, or 
those abominations in the American re- 
freshment-room at the Great Exhibition, 
which sapped the health of the more 
curious and foolhardy among the visitors? 
It is merely brandy and water, or, as it 
is usually pronounced, brar-r-ry war-r-rer, 
the most simple and handy agent for 
any one who has a mind to derange his 
liver and destroy the coats of his stomach 
in the shortest possible time. Sobriety 
and decency have had their ordinary 
effect upon the intellect of society. Book 
clubs have been established all over the 
continent, which are well supplied from 
home with all the new publications, in- 
cluding the chief reviews and magazines. 
The Evening Mail, each copy containing 
the pith of two numbers of the Zimes, 
is taken in at many’stations. A man 
finds it uphill work still to keep himself 
au courant with European matters ; but 
it is no longer a struggle in which sue- 
cess is hopeless. The time has already 
gone by when returned Indians could 
talk of nothing but lacs and jaghires, 
which people at home took to be a sort 
of leopard, and the time is fast going by 
when they can talk of nothing but the 
Amalgamation Act and the Ryotwar 
Settlement. 
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With reference to the subject treated 
of at the commencement of this letter, I 
venture to insert a song, composed by a 
friend who is passionately devoted to 
the study of the laws of sanitation and 
mortality. He carries his enthusiasm 
on the subject so far as to tinge with 
it his view of every conceivable matter, 
religious, political, and literary. He once 
wrote an anonymous letter to the Lau- 
reate, commenting on the lines in the 
“ Vision of Sin” — 


“ Every moment dies a man— 
Every moment one is born.” 


He observed, with great truth, that if 
this statement were correct the popula- 
tion of the world would remain stationary, 
and urged the poet to alter the lines 
thus— 


‘Every moment dies a man, — 
And one and one-sixteenth is born.” 


He owned that the exact figure was one, 
decimal point, ought, six, four, seven ; 
but (as he said) some allowance must be 
made for metre. 


ODE TO CALCUTTA. 


I. 


Fair city, India’s crown and pride, , 
Long may’st thou tower o’er Hooghley’s tide, 
— ore ae ee, 
e peasant’s god, the poet’s theme, 
wt rp we Hindoo ; 
And from whose wave, a stagnant mass 
Replete with sulphuretted gas, 
Our country beer we brew : 
As o’er a pulse physicians stand, 
Intent upon the second-hand, 
Determined not to miss ticks, 
I watch thy sanitary state, 
Jot down of deaths the annual rate, 
And each new epidemic greet, 
Untii my system I complete 
Of tropical statistics. 


Il. 


Of those with whom I meaies away 

On Lea’s! fair banks the idle day, 

Whose love-would ne’er my breast allow 

To hold concealed the thoughts that now 
Within my heart are pent, 

Who hung upon my every breath, 

Of those dear friends I mourn the death 
Of forty-five per cent : 


1 The old East Indian College stood within 
a mile and a half of this river. 
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And Cecil Gray, my soul’s delight, In hinting to my wife that those 
The brave, the eloquent, the bright, Inflammatory symptoms rose 

The versatile, the shifty, From latent hepatitis. 
Stretched hopeless on his dying bed, I'll, ’ere another week goes by, 
With failing strength and aching head, For my certificate apply, 
In cholera’s 1ant phase, — And sail home invalided. 
Ah! woe is me, will shortly raise Since, if I press an early bier, 

The average to fifty. The deaths from Liver in the ear, 

IIL Compared with those produces by Sun, 
a Will (fearful thought !) have then by one 
And when, before the rains in June, Their ratio exceeded ! 
ag mercury went up . —, 
‘o nine-and-ninety in the shade “ 

I every hour grew more afraid ” Soum ty, 

That doctor Fayrer right is H. Brovueuton. 


THE VIGIL OF ALL-SOULS. 
TO MY FRIEND ON HIS WEDDING-NIGHT. 


To-pay for thee, and to-morrow for me; 

I have said God bless thee, o’er and o’er, 
And there is not a joy awaiting thee 

But 1 wish it double and more. 
Oh friend! I pause on thy bridal-night, 

I pause from my toil to wish thee all 
Fair and pure and honest and bright, 

That to mortal lot can fall, 


And upon thy head no touch of sorrow. 
To-day for thee; and for me to-morrow. 


The sun shone fair, and the moonlight now 
Has crowned the darkness with silver gleams ; 
God send thy life be as bright, and thou 
As glad as a bridegroom’s dreams. 
But on me the household lamp lets fall 
A light subdued—and thy hour of pride 
Is the vigil of a Festival 
To us on life’s other side. 


To-day on the living all joy be shed ; 
But to-morrow is for the Blessed Dead. , 


To-morrow for me, but to-day for thee ; 
Thus are the lots of our living cast, 
And the cheerful lamp sheds over me 
A light that shines out of the past. 
Thine be the future, oh friend! I greet ” 
In thee life's promise all bright and brave, 
But the sunshine, though fair it smiles, and sweet, 
Falls to me over cross and grave. 


Bright be thy path and untouched by sorrow, 
To-day for thee; and for me to-morrow. 


31st October. 
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A WORD MORE ABOUT SPINOZA. 


“ By the sentence of the angels, by 
“the decree of the saints, we anathe- 
“ matize, cut off, curse, and execrate 
*‘ Baruch Spinoza, in the presence of 
“ these sacred books with the six hun- 
“ dred and thirteen precepts which are 
“written therein, with the anathema 
“wherewith Joshua anathematized 
“ Jericho ; with the cursing wherewith 
“ Elisha cursed the children, and with 
“all the cursings which are written in 
“the Book of the Law: cursed be he 
“ by day, and cursed by night; cursed 
“ when he lieth down, and cursed when 
“he riseth up; cursed when he goeth 
“ out, and cursed when he cometh in; 
“the Lord pardon him never; the 
“wrath and fury of the Lord burn 
“upon this man, and bring upon him 
“all the curses which are written in 
“the Book of the Law. The Lord 
“ blot out his name under heaven. The 
“Lord set him apart for destruction 
“ from all the tribes of Israel, with all 
“the curses of the firmament which 
“ are written in the Book of this Law. 
“ ... There shall no man speak to him, 
“no man write to him, no man show 
“him any kindness, no man stay under 
“ the same roof with him, no man come 
“ nigh him.” 

With these amenities, the current 
compliments of theological parting, the 
Jews of the Portuguese synagogue at 
Amsterdam took in 1656 (and not in 
1660 as has till now been commonly 
supposed) their leave of their erring 
brother, Baruch or Benedict Spinoza. 
They remained children of Israel, and he 
became a child of modern Europe. 

That was in 1656, and Spinoza died 
in 1677, at the early age of forty-four. 
Glory had not found him out. His short 
life—a life of unbroken diligence, kind- 
liness, and purity—was past in seclusion. 
But in spite of that seclusion, in spite 
of the shortness of his career, in spite 
of the hostility of the dispensers of re- 
nown in the 18th century,—of Voltaire’s 


disparagement and Bayle’s detraction,— 
in spite of the repellent form which 
he has given to his principal work, in 
spite of the exterior semblance of a 
rigid dogmatism, alien to the most essen- 
tial tendencies of modern philosophy, 
in spite, finally, of the immense weight 
of disfavour cast upon him by the long- 
repeated charge of atheism, Spinoza’s 
name has silently risen in importance, 
the man and his works have attracted a 
steadily increasing notice, and bid fair 
to become soon what they deserve to 
become,—in the history of modern 
philosophy, the central point of interest. 
An avowed translation of one of his 
works at last makes its appearance in 
English —his “ Tractatus Theologico- 
Politicus,” of which I spoke here some 
months ago, just before the English 
translation of it appeared. It is the 
principal work which Spinoza published 
in his lifetime; his book on ethics, 
the work on which his fame rests, is 
posthumous, 

The English translator has not done 
his task well. Of the character of his 
version there can, I am afraid, be no 
doubt ; one such passage as the follow- 
ing is decisive :— 

“T confess that, while with them (the 
“ theologians) J have never been able 
“ sufficiently to admire the unfathomed 
“ mysteries of scripture, I have still found 
“ them giving utterance to nothing but 
** Aristotelian and Platonic speculations, 
* artfully dressed up and cunningly ac- 
“commodated to Holy Writ, lest the 
“ speakers should show themselves too 
“ plainly to belong to the sect of the 
“ Grecian heathens, Nor was it enough 
“ for these men to discourse with the 
“ Greeks ; they have further taken to 
“ raving with the Hebrew prophets.” 

This professes to be a translation of 
these words of Spinoza :—“ Fateor, eos 
“ nunquam satis mirari potuisse Scrip- 
“ ture: profundissima mysteria ; attamen 
“ preter Aristotelicorum vel Platoni- 
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“corum speculationes nihil docuisse 
“video, atque his, ne gentiles sectari 
“viderentur, Scripturam accommoda- 
“verunt. Non satis his fuit cum 
“Grecis insanire, sed prophetas cum 
“jisdem deliravisse voluerunt.” After 
one such specimen of a_ translator’s 
force, the experienced reader has a sort 
of instinct that he may as well close 
the book at once, with a smile or a sigh, 
according as he happens to be a follower 
of the weeping or of the laughing 
philosopher. If, in spite of this in- 
stinct, he persists in going on with the 
English version of the “ Tractatus Theo- 
logico-Politicus,” he will find many 
more such specimens. It is not, how- 
ever, my intention to fill my space with 
these, or with strictures upon their 
author. I prefer to remark that he 
renders a service to literary history by 
pointing out in his preface how “to 
“ Bayle may be traced the disfavour in 
“‘which the name of Spinoza was so 
“Jong held ;” that in his observations 
on the system of the Church of England 
he shows a laudable freedom from the 
prejudices of ordinary English Liberals 
of that advanced school to which he 
clearly belongs ; and, lastly, that, though 
he manifests little familiarity with Latin, 
he seems to have considerable fami- 
liarity with philosophy, and to be well 
able to follow and comprehend specu- 
lative reasoning. Let me advise him to 
unite his forces with those of some one 
who has that accurate knowledge of Latin 
which he himself has not, and then, 
perhaps, of that union a really good 
translation of Spinoza will be the result. 
And, having given him this advice, let 
me again return, for a little, to the 
“Tractatus Theologico-Politicus.” itself. 

This work, as I have already said, is 
a work on the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture,—it treats of the Bible. What 
was it exactly which Spinoza thought 
about the Bible and ;its inspiration ? 
That will be, at the present moment, 
the central point of interest for the 
English readers of his Treatise. Now I 
wish to observe—what it was irrelevant 
to my purpose to observe when I before 
spoke of the “Tractatus Theologico-Poli- 
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ticus””—that just on this very point the 
Treatise, interesting and remarkable as 
it is, will fail to satisfy the reader. It 
is important to seize this notion quite 
firmly, and not to quit hold of it while 
one is reading Spinoza’s work. The 
scope of that work is this :—Spinoza 
sees that the life and practiceof Christian 
nations, professing the religion of the 
Bible, are not the due fruits of the reli- 
gion of the Bible ; he sees only hatred, 
bitterness, and strife, where he might 
have expected to see love, joy, and peace 
in believing ; and he asks himself the 
reason of this. ‘The reason is, he says, 
that these people misunderstand their 
Bible. Well, then, is his conclusion, 
I will write a ‘‘Tractatus Theologico-Poli- 
ticus.” I will show these people that, 
taking the Bible for granted, taking it 
to be all which it asserts itself to be, 
taking it to have all the authority which 
it claims, it is not what they imagine it 
to be, it does not say what they imagine 
it to say. I will show them what it 
really does say, and I will show them 
that they will do well to accept this 
real teaching of the Bible, instead of 
the phantom with which they have so 
long been cheated. I will show their 
Governments that they will do well to 
remodel the National Churches, to make 
of them institutions informed with the 
spirit of the true Bible, instead of insti- 
tutions informed with the spirit of this 
false phantom. 

Such is really the scope of Spinoza’s 
work. He pursues a great object, and 
pursues it with signal ability ; but it is 
important to observe that he does not 
give us his own opinion about the Bible’s 
fundamental character. He takes the 
Bible as it stands, as he might take the 
phenomena of nature, and he discusses 
it as he finds it. Revelation differs 
from natural knowledge, he says, not by 
being more divine or more certain than 
natural knowledge, but by being con- 
veyed in a different way ; it differs from 
it because it is a knowledge “of which 
“the laws of human nature considered 
“in themselves alone cannot be the 
“cause.” What is really its cause, he 
says, we~need not here inquire (verum 
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mec nobis jam opus est prophetice cogni- 
tionis causam scire), for we take Scrip- 
ture, which contains this revelation, as it 
stands, and do not ask how it arose 
(documentorum causas nihil curamus). 

Proceeding on this principle, Spinoza 
leaves the attentive reader somewhat 
baffled and disappointed, clear as is his 
way of treating his subject, and remark- 
able as are the conclusions with which 
he presents us. He starts, we feel, 
from what is to him a hypothesis, and 
we want to know what he really thinks 
about this hypothesis. His greatest 
novelties are all within limits fixed for 
him by this hypothesis. He says that 
the voice which called Sarhuel was an 
imaginary voice ; he says that the waters 
of the Red Sea retreated before a strong 
wind ; he says that the Shunammite’s 
son was revived by the natural heat of 
Elisha’s body ; he says that the rainbow 
which was made a sign to Noah ap- 
peared in the ordinary course of nature. 
Scripture itself, rightly interpreted, says, 
he affirms, all this. But he asserts that 
the Voice which uttered the Command- 
ments on Mount Sinai was a real voice, 
a vera vor. He says, indeed, that this 
voice could not really give to the 
Israelites that proof which they ima- 
gined it gave to them of the existence 
of God, and that God on Sinai was 
dealing with the Israelites only accord- 
ing to their imperfect knowledge. Still 
he asserts the voice to have been a real 
one; and for this reason, that we do 
violence to Scripture if we do not admit 
it to have been a real one (nisi Scrip- 
ture vim inferre velimus, omnino conce- 
dendum est, Israélitas veram vocem 
audivisse). The attentive reader wants 
to know what Spinoza himself thought 
about this vera vor and its possibility ; 
he is much more interested in knowing 
this than in knowing what Spinoza 
considered Scripture to affirm about the 
matter. 

The feeling of perplexity thus caused 
is not diminished by the language of 
the chapter on miracles. In this chap- 
ter Spinoza broadly affirms a miracle to 
be an impossibility. But he himself 
contrasts the method of demonstration 


& priori, by which he claims to have 
establi~hed this proposition, with the 
method which he has pursued in treat- 
ing of prophetic revelation. “This 
“ revelation,” he says, “is a matter out 
* of human reach, and therefore I was 
“ bound to take it as I found it. Mo- 
“ nere volo, me alia prorsus methodo circa 
“ miracula processisse, quam circa pro- 
“ phetiam . . . quod etiam consulto feci, 
“ quia de prophetia, quandoquidem ipsa 
“captum humanum superat et questio 
“mere theologica est, nihil afirmare, 
“ neque etiam scire poteram in quo ipsa 
“ potissimum constiterit, nisi ex funda- 
“ mentis revelatis.” The reader feels 
that Spinoza, proceeding on a hypo- 
thesis, has presented him with the 
assertion of a miracle, and afterwards, 
proceeding @ priori, has presented him 
with the assertion that a miracle is im- 
possible. He feels that Spinoza does 
not adequately reconcile these two as- 
sertions by declaring that any event 
really miraculous, if found recorded in 
Scripture, must be “a spurious addition 
made to Scripture by sacrilegious men.” 
Is, then, he asks, the vera vox of Mount 
Sinai in Spinoza’s opinion a spurious 
addition made to Scripture by sacri- 
legious men; or, if not, how is it not 
miraculous 4 

Spinoza, in his own mind, regarded 
the Bible as a vast collection of mis- 
cellaneous documents, many of them 
quite disparate and not at all to be 
harmonized with others ; documents of 
unequal value and of varying applica- 
bility, some of them conveying ideas 
salutary for one time, others for another. 
But in the “ Tractatus Theologico-Poli- 
ticus” he by no means always deals 
in this free spirit with the Bible. Some- 
times he chooses to deal with it in 
the spirit of the veriest worshipper of 
the letter; sometimes he chooses to 
treat the Bible as if all its parts were 
(so to speak) equipollent ; to snatch an 
isolated text which suits his purpose, 
without caring whether it is annulled 
by the context, by the general drift of 
Scripture, or by other passages of more 
weight and authority. The great critic 
thus voluntarily becomes as uncritical as 
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Exeter Hall. The epicurean Solomon, 
whose Lcclesiastes the Hebrew doctors, 
even after they had received it into 
the canon, forbade the young and weak- 
minded among their community to read, 
Spinoza quotes as of the same authority 
with the severe Moses ; he uses promis- 
cuously, as documents of identical 
force, without discriminating between 
their essentially different character, 
the softened cosmopolitan teaching of 
the prophets of the captivity, and the 
rigid national teaching of the instruc- 
tors of Israel’s youth. He is capable 
of extracting, from a chance expres- 
sion of Jeremiah, the assertion of a 
speculative idea which Jeremiah cer- 
tainly never entertained, and from 
which he would have recoiled in dis- 
may—the idea, namely, that miracles 
are impossible; just as an ordinary 
Englishman can extract from God’s 
words to Noah, Be fruitful and multiply, 
an exhortation to himself to have a 
large family. Spinoza, I repeat, knew 
perfectly well what this verbal mode of 
dealing with the Bible was worth ; but 
he sometimes uses it because of the hy- 
pothesis from which he set out ; because 
of his having agreed “to take Scripture as 
it stands, and not to ask how it arose.” 
No doubt the sagacity of Spinoza’s 
rules for biblical interpretation, the 
power of his analysis of the contents of 
the Bible, the interest of his reflections 
on Jewish history, are, in spite of this, 
very great, and have an absolute worth 
of their own, independent of the silence 
or ambiguity of their author upon a 
point of cardinal importance. Few 
candid people will read his rules of in- 
terpretation without exclaiming that 
they are the very dictates of good sense, 
that they have always believed in 
them; and without adding after a 
moment’s reflection, that they have 
passed their lives in violating them. 
And what can be more interesting than 
to find that perhaps the main cause of 
the decay of the Jewish polity was one 
of which from our English Bible, which 
entirely mistranslates the 26th verse of 
the 20th chapter of Ezekiel, we hear 
nothing,—the perpetual reproach of im- 


purity and rejection cast upon the mass 
of the Hebrew nation by the exclusive 
priesthood of the tribe of Levi? What 
can be more suggestive, after Mr. Mill 
and Dr. Stanley have been telling us 
how great an element of strength to the 
Hebrew nation was the institution of 
prophets, than to hear from the ablest 
of Hebrews how this institution seems to 
him to have been to his nation one of her 
main elements of weakness? No in- 
telligent man can read the “Tractatus 
Theologico-Politicus ” without being pro- 
foundly instructed by it ; but neither 
can he read it without feeling that, as a 
speculative work, it is, to use a French 
military expression, in the air ; that, in 
a certain sense, it is in want of a base 
and in want of supports ; that this base 
and supports are, at any rate, not to be 
found in the work itself, and, if they 
exist, must be sought for in other 
works of the author. 

The genuine speculative opinions of 
Spinoza, which the “Tractatus Theo- 
logico-Politicus” but imperfectly reveals, 
may in his Ethics and in his Letters be 
found set forth clearly. It is, however, 
the business of criticism to deal with 
every independent work as with an in- 
dependent whole, and—instead of estab- 
lishing between the “Tractatus Theo- 
logico-Politicus,” and the Ethics of 
Spinoza, a relation which Spinoza 
himself has not established—to seize, 
in dealing with the “Tractatus Theo- 
logico-Politicus,” the important fact that 
this work has its source, not in the 
axioms and definitions of the Ethics, 
but in a hypothesis. The Ethics are 
not yet translated into English, and I 
have not here to speak of them. Then 
will be the right time for criticism to 
try and seize the special character and 
tendencies of that remarkable work, 
when it is dealing with it directly. The 
criticism of the Ethics is far too serious 
a task to be undertaken incidentally, 
and merely as a supplement to the cri- 
ticism of the “Tractatus Theologico- 
Politicus.” Nevertheless, on certain 
governing ideas of Spinoza which re- 
ceive their systematic expression, indeed, 
in the Ethics, and on which the “ Trac- 
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tatus Theologico-Politicus” is not for- 
mally based, but which are yet never 
absent from Spinoza’s mind in the com- 
position of any work, which breathe 
through all his works, and fill them 
with a peculiar effect and power, I wish, 
before concluding these remarks, to say 
a few words, 

A philosopher’s real power over man- 
kind resides not in his metaphysical 
formulas, but in the spirit and tendencies 
which have led him to adopt those 
formulas. Spinoza’s critic, therefore, 
has rather to bring to light that spirit 
and those tendencies of his author, than 
to exhibit his metaphysical formulas, 
Propositions about substance pass by 
mankind at large like the idle wind, 
which mankind at large regards not ; it 
will not even listen to a word about 
these propositions, unless it first learns 
what their author was driving at with 
them, and finds that this object of his 
is one with which it sympathizes, one, 
at any rate, which commands its atten- 
tion. And mankind is so far right that 
this object of the author is really, as has 
been said, that which is most important, 
that which sets all his work in motion, 
that which is the secret of his attraction 
for other minds, which, by different 
ways, pursue the same object. 

Mr. Maurice, seeking for the cause of 
Goethe’s great admiration for Spinoza, 
thinks that he finds it in Spinoza’s 
Hebrew genius. “He spoke of God,” 
says Mr. Maurice, “as an actual being, 
“ to those who had fancied him a name 
“in a book. The child of the circum- 
“ cision had a message for Lessing and 
“ Goethe which the pagan schools of 
“philosophy could not bring.” This 
seems to me fanciful. An intensity and 
impressiveness, which came to him from 
his Hebrew nature, Spinoza no doubt 
has ; but the two things which are most 
remarkable about him, and by which, as 
I think, he chiefly impressed Goethe, 
seem to me not to come to him from 
his Hebrew nature at all—I mean his 
denial of final causes, and his stoicism, 
a stoicism not passive, but active. For 
a mind like Goethe’s—a mind pro- 
foundly impartial and passionately as- 
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piring after the science, not of men 
only, but of universal nature — the 
popular philosophy which explains all 
things by reference to man, and regards 
universal nature as existing for the sake 
of man, and even of certain classes of 
men, was utterly repulsive. Unchecked, 
this philosophy would gladly maintain 
that the donkey exists in order that the 
invalid Christian may have donkey’s 
milk before breakfast ; and such views 
of nature as this were exactly what 
Goethe’s whole soul abhorred. Creation, 
he thought, should be made of sterner 
stuff; he desired to rest the donkey’s 
existence on larger grounds. More than 
any philosopher who has ever lived, 
Spinoza satisfied him here. The full 
exposition of the counter-doctrine to the 
popular doctrine of final causes is to be 
found in the Ethics ; but this denial of 
final causes was so essential an element 
of all Spinoza’s thinking that we shall, 
as has been said already, find it in the 
work with which we are here concerned, 
the “ Tractatus Theologico-Politicus,” 
and, indeed, permeating that work and 
all his works. From the “Tractatus 
Theologico-Politicus” one may take as 
good a general statement of this denial 
as any which is to be found in the 
Ethics :— 

“Deus naturam dirigit, prout ejus 
“leges universales, non autem prout 
“ humane nature particulares leges exi- 
** gunt, adeoque Deus non solius humani 
“ generis, sed totius nature rationem 
“habet. (God directs nature, accord- 
“ing as the universal laws of nature, 
“but not according as the particular 
* Jaws of human nature require ; and so 
“God has regard, not of the human 
“ race only, but of entire nature.)” 

And, as a pendant to this denial by 
Spinoza of final causes, comes his 
stoicism :— 

* Non studemus, ut natura nobis, sed 
“ contra ut nos nature pareamus. (Our 
“ desire is not that nature may obey us, 
“ but, on the contrary, that we may obey 
“ nature.)” : 

Here is the second source of his at- 
tractiveness for Goethe ; and Goethe is 
but the eminent representative of a whole 
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order of minds whose admiration has 
made Spinoza’s fame. Spinoza first im- 
presses Goethe and any man like 
Goethe, and then he composes him ; 
first he fills and satisfies his imagination 
by the width and grandeur of his view 
of nature, and then he fortifies and stills 
his mobile, straining, passionate, poetic 
temperament by the moral lesson he 
draws from his view of nature. And a 
moral lesson not of mere resigned ac- 
quiescence, not of melancholy quietism, 
but of joyful activity within the limits 
of man’s true sphere :— 

“Tpsa hominis essentia est conatus 
“ quo unusquisque suum esse conservare 
“conatur. . . . Virtus hominis est ipsa 
“ hominis essentia, quatenus a solo conatu 
“ suum esse conservandi definitur. . . . 
“ Felicitas in eo consistit quod homo 
“suum esse conservare potest... . 
“ Letitia est hominis transitio ad 
“ majorem perfectionem. .. . Tristitia 
“ est hominis transitio ad minorem per- 
“ fectionem. (Man’s very essence is the 
“ effort wherewith each man strives to 
“ maintain his own being. . . . Man’s 
“ virtue is this very essence, so far as it is 
“ defined by this single effort to maintain 
“ man’s being. . . . Happiness consists 
“ in a man’s being able to maintain his 
“own being. . . . Joy is man’s passage 
“to a greater perfection. . . . Sorrow 
“is man’s passage to a lesser perfec- 
“ tion.) ” 

It seems to me that by neither of these, 
his grand characteristic doctrines, is 
Spinoza truly Hebrew or truly Christian. 
His denial of final causes is essentially 
alien to the spirit of the Old Testament, 
andhischeerful and self-sufficing stoicism 
is essentially alien to the spirit of the 
New. The doctrine that “ God directs 
nature, not according as the particular 
laws of human nature, but according as 
the universal laws of nature require,” is 
at utter variance with that Hebrew mode 
of representing God’s dealings, which 
makes the locusts visit Egypt to punish 
Pharaoh’s hardness of heart, and the 


falling dew avert itself from the fleece, 


of Gideon. The doctrine that “ all sor- 
row is a passage to a lesser perfection” 
is at utter variance with the Christian 


recognition of the blessedness of sorrow, 
working “ repentance to salvation not to 
be repented of;” of sorrow which, in 
Dante’s words, “remarries us to God.” 
Spinoza’s repeated and earnest assertions 
that the love of God is man’s summum 
bonum do not remove the fundamental 
diversity between his doctrine and the 
Hebrew and Christian doctrines. By 
the love of God he does not mean the 
same thing as the Hebrew and Christian 
religions mean by the love of God. He 
makes the love of God to consist in the 
knowledge of God; and, as we know 
God only through his manifestation of 
himself in the laws of nature, it is by 
knowing these laws that we love God, 
and the more we know them the more 
we love him. This may be true, but 
this is not what the Christian means by 
the love of God. Spinoza’s ideal is the 
intellectual life ; the Christian’s ideal is 
the religious life. Between the two 
states there is all the difference which 
there is between the being in love, 
and the following, with delighted com- 
prehension, a demonstration of Euclid. 
For Spinoza, undoubtedly, the crown of 
the intellectual life is a transport, as for 
the saint the crown of the religious life 
is a transport; but the two transports 
are not the same. © 

This is true ; yet it is true, also, that 
by thus crowning the intellectual life 
with a sacred transport, by thus retaining 
in philosophy, amid the discontented 
murmurs of all the army of atheism, 
the name of God, Spinoza maintains a 
profound affinity with that which is 
truest in religion, and inspires an inde- 
structible interest. “ It is true,” one may 
say to the wise and devout Christian, 
“ Spinoza’s conception of beatitude is 
not yours, and cannot satisfy you; but 
whose conception of beatitude would 
you accept as satisfying? Not even 
that of the devoutest of your fellow- 
Christians, Fra Angelico, the sweetest 
and most inspired of devout souls, has 
given us, in his great picture of the 
‘Last Judgment,’ his conception of 
beatitude. The elect are going round 
in a ring on long grass under laden fruit 
trees; two of them, more restless than 
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the others, are flying up a battlemented 
street—a street blank with all the ennui 
of the Middle Ages. Across a guif is 
visible, for the delectation of the saints, 
a blazing caldron in which Beelzebub 
is sousing the damned. This is hardly 
more your conception of beatitude than 
Spinoza’s is. But ‘in my Father's 
house are many mansions ;’ only, to 
reach any one of these mansions, are 
needed the wings of a genuine sacred 
transport, of an ‘immortal longing.’” 
These wings Spinoza had ; and because 
he had them he horrifies a certain 
school of bis admirers by talking of 
“God” where they talk of “ forces,” 
and by talking of “the love of God” 
where they talk of “a rational curi- 
osity.” 


One of these admirers, M. Van 


Vioten, has recently published at Am- 
sterdam a supplementary volume to 
Spinoza’s works, containing the interest- 
ing document of Spinoza’s sentence of 
excommunication, from which I have 
already quoted, and containing, besides, 


several lately found works alleged to be 
Spinoza’s, which seem to me to be of 
doubtful authenticity, and, even if au- 
thentic, of no great importance. M. Van 
Vloten (who, let me be permitted to say 
in passing, writes a Latin which would 
make one think that the art of writing 
Latin must be now a lost art in the 
country of Lipsius) is very anxious 
that Spinoza’s unscientific retention of 
the name of God should not afflict his 
reader with any doubts as to his perfect 
scientific orthodoxy. 

“Tt is a great mistake,” he cries— 
“to disparage Spinoza as merely one 
“of the dogmatists before Kant. By 
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“keeping the name of God, while he 
“did away with his person and cha- 
“ racter, he has done himself injustice. 
“Those who look to the bottom of 
“things will see that, long ago as he 
“ lived, he had even then reached the 
“point to which the post-Hegelian 
“ philosophy and’the study of natural 
“ science has only just brought our own 
“times. Leibnitz expressed his appre- 
“hension lest those who did away 
“ with final causes should do away with 
“God at the same time. But it is in 
“his having done away with final 
“ causes, and with God along with them, 
“ that Spinoza’s true merit consists.” 

Now, it must be remarked, that to 
use Spinoza’s denial of final causes in 
order to identify him with the Coryphzi 
of atheism is to make a false use of 
Spinoza's denial of final causes, just as 
to use his assertion of the all-import- 
ance of loving God to identify him 
with the saints would be to make a 
false use of his assertion of the all- 
importance of loving God. He is no 
more to be identified with the post- 
Hegelian philosophers than he is to be 
identified with St. Augustine. Nay, 
when M. Van Vloten violently presses 
the parallel with the post-Hegelians, 
one feels that the parallel with St. 
Augustine is the far truer one. Com- 
pared with the soldier of irreligion 
M. Van Vloten would have him to be, 
Spinoza is religious. His own language 
about himself, about his aspirations 
and his course, are true: his foot is in 
the vera vita, his eye on the beatific 
vision. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD. 





DEAD MEN WHOM I HAVE KNOWN; OR, RECOLLECTIONS 
OF THREE CITIES. 


BY THE EDITOR, 


THE REV. DR. JAMES KIDD. 


Tuirty years ago there was to be seen 
walking slowly almost at any time every 
day through the streets of Aberdeen a 
venerable old grey-headed man, of mas- 
sive build and peculiarly dignified ap- 
pearance, in handsome clerical costume 
ending in fine black-silk stockings, very 
erect in gait, and looking before him, or 
to the right and left, as he advanced, 
with an air of authority and portly 
courage. Had you followed him, you 
would have seen, by the respectful de- 
meanour of. those whom he met, that 
his authority was recognised. You 
would have seen hats touched to him, 
frankly or sheepishly, according to the 
rank and character of the owners; you 
would have seen heads turned to look 
after him ; occasionally, if your powers 
of observation had been very sharp, 
you would have noticed, in some street- 
group of the idler and more lowering 
sort, a look of uneasiness at beholding 
him approaching, a disposition tu break 
up and turn down any convenient court 
or cross-street so as to avoid him, or, if 
that could not be, a feeling of relief 
when he had passed and had not ad- 
ministered to them a gratuitous blow- 
ing-up. Among the children, on the 
contrary, you would have seen a wonder- 
ful attraction towards him, a wonderful 
habit of finding out by rumour among 
themselves when he was anywhere near, 
and of gathering from the side-streets 
or even from the houses so as to place 
themselves in his way. Their manner, 
or at least that of the boys, was to place 
themselves, three or four together, a 
few feet in advance of him on the pave- 
ment, and to wait stock-still with their 
caps off till he came up, when invariably 
he put his hand on each little waiting 


head with this word of blessing, “ Be 
all good,” “Be all good.” In any of 
the more crowded thoroughfares his 
walk was a regular succession of these 
kindly Be-all-goods and pattings of 
young heads; and such mystic virtue 
was supposed to lie in the Doctor's 
blessing and head-patting that little 
rogues have been known to secure a 
double share of it fraudulently by bolting 
off after the first Be-all-good, running 
hastily round a few streets, and placing 
themselves a second time in the Doctor's 
way, with all imaginable gravity, so as 
to be Be-all-gooded over again. But 
this was felt to be a bold act; and 
what might be the consequences if the 
Doctor, who was very wide-awake, 
should detect one filching a second 
blessing from him on false pretences, 
was a thought of some alarm. 

The title of “The Doctor,” which I 
have already given to this local worthy, 
was one specially his. Doctors of various 
kinds were plentiful enough in the town, 
then as now ; but, if you had spoken of 
“The Doctor,” then, unless the context 
had implied that you were speaking of 
the particular medical man attending 
some case, you would have been under- 
stood—at least in that large quarter of 
the town which saw most of him—to 
mean the Rev. Dr. Kidd. By that 
fuller designation which he himself 
liked to use on formal occasions, he was 
“James Kidd, D.D., L.L.0.0.P.” ; and 
portraits of him, in his clerical gown 
and bands, with this designation under- 
neath, in facsimile of his own elegant 
and flowing handwriting, were common 
enough in the booksellers’ windows in 
the town, ar#l in the houses of private 
families. Copies of these portraits, 
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either by themselves, or prefixed to 
certain books which the doctor had 
written, had even travelled out of Aber- 
deen into parts where the rumour of 
him had spread; and, latterly, local 
sculpture took possession of him, and 
produced a life-size bust, copies of which 
in plaster were bought by even poor 
people out of affection for the original. 
I remember one of these busts which, 
to prevent the effects of dust upon it in 
its pure white state, the family possess- 
ing it had caused to be painted jet- 
black. The “D.D., L.L.0.0.P.” did 
not appear, of course, on the busts, but 
only in the engraved portraits. The 
last five letters of this designation ex- 
pressed (according to the device in such 
cases of signifying a plural by the re- 
duplication of a letter) one of the two 
official capacities in which the Doctor 
was and had long been known in Aber- 
deen—Linguarum Orientalium Pro- 
fessor, or Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages in Marischal College. But, though 
actually fulfilling the duties of this 
office, and teaching Hebrew every winter- 
session to considerable classes of di- 
vinity-students congregated in Marischal 
College from the whole north of Scot- 
land, Dr. Kidd was far better known to 
the community at large in his other and 
more popular capacity as minister of 
Gilcomston Chapel—a very large, plain, 
square-built place of worship in the 
north-west of the town, and the centre 
of what was in fact a large parish, 
although nominally it had not then the 
full rights of a parish, but was an eccle- 
siastical district cut out of the vast 
parish of Old Machar. Though, as minis- 
ter of such a “chapel of ease” to one of 
the parishes of the Presbytery, Dr. Kidd 
had not a seat in the Presbytery, he 
was, to all intents and purposes, a co- 
Presbyter of the city-clergy, and, in 
popular repute, more illustrious in his 
way, more a king in the place, than all 
the rest put together. For one thing, 
the congregation of Gileomston Chapel 
was the largest in the neighbourhood, 
perhaps the largest in the whole of 
Scotland ; and, as ministefeof this con- 
gregation, even though it consisted 
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mainly of the poorer and respectable 
middle sort—as holding it together by 
his influence, and giving it celebrity far 
and near by the wonderful three ser- 
mons with which he roused it every 
Sabbath, and of which stray comers 
might have the benefit if they did not 
object to standing in the passages among 
the red-cloaked old women and the poor 
old men who statedly occupied the 
stools and benches there and hung on 
the Doctor's lips—if only as minister 
of such a congregation, Dr. Kidd was 
no ordinary local power, but the head 
of a constituency whose enthusiasm for 
him would, if necessary, have swamped 
the rest of the town in his behalf. But 
there was no such necessity. Although 
it was the Gilcomston district that mus- 
tered immediately round him and swore 
by him daily in all things, the whole 
town looked at him fondly in the streets, 
and felt a kind of property in him. In 
other parts of the country he was known 
as “ Dr. Kidd of Aberdeen” ; and, had 
the dimensions of Gilcomston Chapel 
and the distances of the town allowed 
it, I verily believe that the reality would 
have corresponded with the name, and 
that at least the whole populace of the 
place—usiug that word to exclude the 
wealthy, the fastidious in habit, and the 
lovers of theology only in its cold- 
drawn forms—would have belonged to 
Kidd’s congregation. At all events, the 
children all through the town, no matter 
in what parish or locality, gathered 
round his footsteps for his well-known 
blessing. To young and old no living 
figure in the town was so familiar as his. 
No man was perhaps ever known by 
sight to all London except the Duke of 
Wellington, whose nose and face of 
white bone proclaimed him even where 
he had never been seen before. By no 
such inference from his portraits, but 
by repeated actual vision of his portly 
figure and his handsome silk-stockings, 
his white face that must have once had 
much of the sanguine in it, and that 
even in his old age was full and well- 
fleshed rather than bony, his amorphous 
rather than aquiline nose, his white hair 
now thinned to baldness at and over the 
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temples, and his rich Irish eyes, every 
soul in Aberdeen that knew anything at 
all knew Dr. Kidd. 

His rich Irish eyes! I see them now 
as such in a portrait before me ; in which 
also I seem to recognise a something 
Trish in the general cast of the face— 
though no such thing occurred to me in 
those almost infant days when I first 
gazed upon the Doctor in his pulpit or 
elsewhere. Irish, English, and Scotch 
were then all one to me, I suppose; and 
I had notfheard of the doctrine of 
races. But now it seems to me as if I 
could sum up, to my own satisfaction, 
a good deal of what I remember of 
Kidd’s peculiar power, and of the nature 
of his influence, by recollecting that he 
was an Irishman among the Aberdo- 
nians. Such, in fact, he was. 

Born in County Down, in 1761, of 
poor Protestant parents—who, though 
they were probably of Scottish or 
English déscent, had become [Irish 
enough by naturalization in all save 
religion—Kidd had been tossed about 
the world for thirty-two years of his 
life, a resolute Irish adventurer, before 
that fate which makes such odd mar- 
riages of men with the places where 
they are needed, planted him in hard- 
headed Aberdeen. Till his twenty- 
third year he had remained in Ireland 
—in his childhood, left to the care of 
his poor pious mother, who had removed 
with him and his two brothers to her 
own county of Antrim, and of whose 
first instructions of him in the Bible he 
had a warm memory to the last; then, 
in his boyhood, struggling into Latin 
with the help of what chance-schooling 
could be had for a poor widow’s son, 
and looking forward to the time when 
he might attain the height of his ambi- 
tion and be a preacher ; then, in youth, 
while still eager for self-improvement, 
and especially for a grasp of English 
grammar and elocution, himself setting 
up a poor sort of school for farmers’ 
children, and, in a short time, a more 


flourishing one, on the strength of which - 


he married a farmer’s daughter. It was 

a very early marriage ; and, the outlook 

in Ireland being but meagre, Kidd and 
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his wife, with what litttle money they 
had, emigrated to America in 1784, 
His stay in the United States, where he 
landed without a single letter of intro- 
duction, extended over some years. 
During these years—forming the second 
or American period of his life—he 
shifted about a good deal as he could 
find employment in teaching; but at 
length he settled in Philadelphia, where 
he first opened an academy of his own, 
and afterwards was attached as usher to 
Pennsylvania College, eking out a live- 
lihood for his family by acting at the 
same time as corrector of the press 
for a printer in good business. It 
was the sight of the Hebrew charac- 
ter in the course of his duties in 
the printing-office that first set him 
upon learning Hebrew. With such 
passion did he take to the study 
that, one day, going to buy a new suit 
of clothes which he much wanted 
and for which he had painfully saved 
the money, the recollection of a Hebrew 
Bible he had often looked at wistfully 
in a Dutch bookseller’s shop-window 
proved too much for him, the bookseller 
baulked the tailor, and the new suit 
was postponed indefinitely in' favour of 
the Bible. What with private labour, 
what with the help of a Portuguese 
Jew (who fleeced him awfully for his 
lessons), and what with incessant at- 
tendance on Friday evenings in the 
Jewish synagogue in Philadelphia, he 
seems really at this time to have ac- 
quired an unusual practical fluency in 
the Hebrew tongue, if not the kind of 
acquaintance with it that would now 
satisfy a sound orientalist. A certain 
restlessness ensued from the new pos- 
session. His mind was divided between 
two projects—the project of a journey 
in Syria and the East generally, that he 
might plunge more deeply into the 
Oriental tongues ; and the project of a 
migration for a time to Scotland, to 
qualify himself for the ministry by the 
study of Divinity under the then cele- 
brated biblical commentator, Dr. John 
Brown of Haddington. But, by 
this time, Kidd had made friends in 
America. I think he knew Jefferson ; 
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at all events, he knew Dr. Benjamin 
Rush, the celebrated physician and poli- 
tician ; among the clergy and college- 
men of Pennsylvania and other States 
he had not a few acquaintances ; and 
among the pupils he had trained in 
Philadelphia was at least one whose 
mame the Americans remember—Com- 
modore Decatur, afterwards killed in a 
duel. These friends remonstrated with 
Kidd. Why should he quit America? 
Dr. Rush succeeded in driving one of 
his projects—that of a visit to the East 
—out of his head. “I think I see 
* you,” he said to the young Irishman, 
“returned to America after your tour 
“in Asia, and doing what !—lecturing 
“to empty benches. <A tour in Asia? 
“No, no! Study men and things 
“where you are.” But the other pro- 
ject, of a visit to Scotland, to learn 
Presbyterian theology at the fountain- 
head, was not given up. Leaving his 
wife and children in America, he did 
recross the Atlantic, carrying with him 
letters from Dr. Rush to some of the 
Edinburgh notables. By their advice, 
or on his own motion, he began now, 
when about thirty years of age, to make 
up his leeway in regular academic 
training by attending the principal 
classes in the University of Edinburgh 
—Hill’s Latin lectures, Dalzell’s Greek, 
Dugald Stewart’s in Moral Philosophy, 
and even Black’s in Chemistry and 
Monro’s in Anatomy—supporting him- 
self the while by setting up, with some 
éclat, extra-collegiate classes in the 
Oriental languages. Dr. John Brown 
being dead—instruction under whom 
would have implied attachment to one 
of the bodies of Presbyterian Dissenters 
in Scotland—Kidd had so far changed 
his mind on that subject as to enter 
himself also in the theological classes 
of the University, in training for the 
ministry of the Established Scottish 
Church. It was still probably his in- 
tention, when this training sheuld have 
been completed, to return to America. 
But the Aberdonian Fates were on the 
look-out for him. There chanced to 
die a certain Dr. Donaldson, who was 
Professor of Oriental Languages in 
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Marischal College, Aberdeen; the pa 
tronage of this office, according to the 
curious habits of those days, chanced to 
belong to a private Scottish gentleman, 
Sir Alexander Ramsay of Balmain ; 
Hebraists were probably then not nu- 
merous in Scotland ; and, Kidd having 
been recommended to Sir Alexander by 
the Edinburgh people, the chair was 
his. Sending to America for his wife 
and children, he went to Aberdeen, in 
October, 1793, when he was just thirty- 
two years of age. He began his duties 
as L.L.0.0.P. in Marischal College that 
winter, still as a layman ; but—the due 
amount of attendance on the theological 
lectures of his colleague, Principal 
Campbell, of Marischal College, and of 
Dr. Gerard, of King’s, having com- 
pleted his theological courses begun in 
Edinburgh—he was licensed by the 
Presbytery of Aberdeen, and became a 
preacher as well as a professor. For 
some years he held the post of Evening 
Lecturer in Trinity Chapel, a newly- 
built chapel in the Shiprow; but, in 
1801, the congregation of Gilcomston 
Chapel invited him to be their pastor, 
and thus brought him, at the age of 
forty, into the exact place fore-ordained 
for him, though he had reached it by so 
long a circumbendibus. It was not till 
1818 that his American friends, with 
whom he still kept up a correspondence, 
sent him over a D.D. from the College 
of New Jersey to add to his L.L.0.0.P., 
and so changed him, in popular nomen- 
clature, from the Rev. Professor into 
the Rev. Dr. Kidd. 

I can hardly conceive a greater in- 
congruity of a bit of fresh substance 
with a pre-existing element into which 
it had been suddenly intruded, than 
must have been presented by Kidd's 
first appearance among the Aberdonians. 
Everything must have been against him. 
He was Irish; and, if there is any 
portion of Great Britain the population 
of which is the reverse of Irish, and 
where one might say @ priori that no 
Irish need apply, or would find them- 
selves at home if they did apply, 
it is Aberdeen and its neighbourhood. 
Then he was not only an Irishman, 
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but, as it seemed, a restless Irishman 
—one who had not gone through a 
regular education for the ministry in 
the routine way and at the usual age, 
but had been in America, colleaguing 
with Portuguese Jews, and doing no- 
body knew what, and had been flung 
back again almost in mature man- 
hood to be polished up in the ologies and 
turned into a parson. Now the Aber- 
donians have faith in routine ; they like 
all things done decently and in order ; 
and, where they have not the means of 
satisfying themselves by actual inquiry, 
they are apt to suspect that things may 
be wrong. To set against these difficul- 
ties in Kidd’s way there was certainly 
in his favour the fact that Sir Alexander 
Ramsay of Balmain had promoted him 
to the Hebrew Professorship. A Pro- 
fessor in Aberdeen is a somebody socially, 
I can tell you, whatever he is Professor 
of ; and, as to the Professorship of 
Oriental Languages—why, it was hardly 
to be expected in those days that a man 
could be found for that post who had 
not been going to and fro on the earth, 
and who had not some bee in his bonnet. 
So, in his Professorship of Hebrew in 
Marischal College, Kidd did have a start 
among the Aberdonians. As far as I 
know, however, it was not, in any great 
degree, by his activity in this capacity 
that he wove himself forward into that 
extraordinary and all-dominant popu- 
larity in the town which he ultimately 
attained, and which he had exercised 
long before I knew him in his old age. 
He is said, indeed, to have given a 
stimulus to the study of Hebrew in the 
North of Scotland ; but, from what I 
have heard from students of his in the 
later days of his Professorship, I should 
infer that he had never been of the pro- 
foundest or most accurate as an Oriental 
scholar, and that, though he may have 
talked quaintly and with alax enthusiasm 
to his classes on points of Hebrew gram- 
mar and Biblical interpretation, he had 
by that time been left behind, as a 


Hebraist, by younger pioneers. But, in“ 


truth, Kidd as a teacher of Hebrew, 
Kidd among the points, was not the 
Kidd about whom the community cared, 


and in whose influence they came to 
revel. It was by his powers of pulpit- 
oratory, first brought to bear by him on 
the town in his five years of probationary 
evening-lecturing in Trinity Chapel, and 
then transferred, in 1801, to that great 
congregation of Gilcomston Chapel with 
which his name was permanently asso- 
ciated—it was by these powers of pulpit- 
oratory, exercised through a period of 
forty years, and by the force at the same 
time of a most vigorous and original 
personality, exerted in a thousand ways, 
and at first against violent opposition, on 
the miscellaneous economy of the town, 
that he had become the venerable and 
much-loved Dr. Kidd whom I remember. 
He was then past his seventieth year, 
though still hale and in unabated energy. 
He was far from rich in worldly goods,and 
had had his losses and difficulties ; but, 
on the whole, he had made the ends 
meet. He had had sore family troubles, 
which were still matters of hushed 
rumour ; but his buoyant spirit had sur- 
mounted them, and, save among the 
brutal who have their snouts always 
among such personalities, no reproach 
had, on this account, attached to him. 
And so, taking him as I remember him, 
let me mention some of the causes 
which, as I conceive, may have been 
concerned in transmuting the Irish 
stranger, who had arrived in Aberdeen 
in the old days of Beattie and Gerard 
and Campbell, into that venerable figure 
in whom the whole enlarged modern 
town felt a property, whose very blow- 
ings-up seemed native Aberdonian 
breezes, and whose Irish origin had 
been so forgotten that he was identified 
with the town, and people in the other 
counties, when he went among them on 
Communion-occasions to assist their 
parish-ministers, spoke of him and 
thought of him as Dr. Kidd of Aber- 
deen. ; 

Moderatism and Evangelicalism have 
been terrible words in Scotland for 
more than a generation. Guelph and 
Ghibelline in medieval Italy did not 
denote a more necessary distinction 
than Moderate and Evangelical did re- 
cently in Scotland. It was a natural 
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polarization. If you were not a Mo- 
derate you were an Evangelical, and if 
you were not an Evangelical you were 
a Moderate ; and not the less were you the 
one or the other, although you might not 
yourself know which you were. To my 
shame be it said, it was not till I was 
older than I ought to have been at the 
time of my enlightenment as to the 
meaning of this important distinction— 
not, in fact, till Kidd was several years 
dead—that I first heard of the distinc- 
tion. How I escaped the knowledge so 
long is now a mystery to me, for I was 
not uninquisitive, and, though the 
names were unrevealed to me, I must 
have been in the middle of the double- 
bodied actuality. Butsoitwas. I first 
heard the words “ Moderate” and 
*¢ Evangelical,” in their party sense, 
when I joined a debating-society, the 
discussions in which were often, though 
not exclusively, theological. The first 
evening of my membership, one of the 
older members, anxious for a new vote 
on his side in the terrific divisions that 
took place on the theological questions, 
sat down beside me, as a recruiting-ser- 
geant might, and asked coaxingly, “ Are 
you an Evangelical or a Moderate?” 
It was a trying moment for a youngster 
anxious not to appear more green than 
his neighbours) when he had just been 
elected to an august body. I remember 
I tried back mentally among the ety- 
mologies of the two adjectives, to see if 
any light could be got by that process. 
But no light came. It seemed a de- 
cidedly good thing, even a splendid 
thing, to be an “ Evangelical ;” but it 
did not seem a bad thing to be a “ Mo- 
derate,” and I could not see why the 
virtue involved in this respectable ad- 
jective should be excluded by an affec- 
tion for the other. So I had presence 
of mind to extricate myself, more Scotico, 
by putting my mouth close to the ear 
of my questioner, and whispering em- 
phatically “ Which are you ?” Hetold 
me right off, and with some passion, that 
he was a Moderate, as all sensible people 
were ; and, as I knew him slightly, and 
had then a concrete specimen of Modera- 
tism at my elbow, a glimmering dawned 
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upon me, as I looked at him, of what 
Moderatism in the abstract might be. 
Not that I should not have been wrong 
if I had concluded that I knew the 
physiognomy of a Moderate once and 
for ever fromthisone instance. This very 
person became afterwards an intense 
Evangelical, and even died a martyr, in 
some sense, to the service of his views 
of Evangelicism. He was one of the 
younger Free-Church ministers at the 
disruption ; and, his charge then lying 
in a part of Dumfriesshire where the 
hostility of the landed-proprietors to 
the Free-Church denied building-sites 
to the outgoing congregations, and com- 
pelled them to worship for some time 
in the open air, he caught his death 
from exposure to rain and sleet in per- 
forming his duties. 

Perhaps I have come to understand 
better since that time why there should 
have been this distinction between 
Evangelical and Moderate, why so much 
was made of it in the small region of 
North Britain, and with what perennial 
polarity in the constitution of men and 
things on a broader scale it corresponded. 

Whether a man’s view of the uni- 
verse includes mainly the solids and the 
liquids, or whether it takes account also 
of the gases and the imponderables—or, 
to state the thing less unfairly, whether 
a man’s principles of life are the best 
and surest conclusions he can form 
from what is within the sphere of his 
sensible and reasonable ken, or whether 
he imports among them mysteries of a 
higher metaphysics, which he calls in- 
tuitions, but which his critics may 
perhaps call phantasies or hallucinations 
—this has always been, according to 
philosophers, a constitutional difference 
among human beings at large, as well as 
among philosophers themselves. In an 
article in the Saturday Review the 
other day, there was an ingenious 
attempt to make the nature of the 
difference plain by transferring it to the 
world of dogs. Which would be the 
wiser dog, the writer virtually asked— 
a dog that had formed his principles 
carefully and soundly from all the facts 
within his dog-experience ; or another 
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dog that someliow brought into his 
consciousness and principles of action 
some vehement intuitions or averments 
respecting the real nature and relations 
of that superior world of man which he 
dimly perceived as a boundless grandeur 
above him? Knowing as we do what 
a much vaster arch of things the world 
of man comprehends than that of a dog, 
we should necessarily conclude, the 
writer seemed to hint, that the more 
sensible dog might be by no means the 
wiser. In part, this was begging the 
question. If the so-called intuitions 
of the Transcendentalist dog respecting 
the higher world of man did not corre- 
spond with the truth, but were only 
hallucinations, then their possession 
would not be wisdom for the poor dog, 
but only confusion. Nay, unless there 
were in the dog-mind, or in the minds 
of some dogs, a special organ for such 
apprehensions of a higher sphere, the 
so-called intuitions, it might be argued, 
could hardly fail to be hallucinations. 
But though, according to the writer's 
putting of the case, it might, therefore, be 
too much to call the one dog wiser than 
the other, it would not be difficult to say 
which would be the more powerful dog, 
the more perturbing and exciting as a 
force among his fellows. While the 
dog of sound judgment might look con- 
templatively over his paws, and be firm 
in the sufficiency of his own views of 
things, the strange beliefs that had taken 
possession of the other dog, even though 
they might be hallucinations, would 
send him skurrying among his fellows, 
and raising such a commotion that, if 
they did not at once put an end to him 
for his troublous ways, he would pro- 
bably gain over great numbers of them 
to his own exaltation of spirit. Now, 
leave behind what is absurd in such 
a fancied analogy from the dog-world, 
and the real point of the analogy would 
help you—so the writer seemed to think 
—to a clearer intelligence of the nature 
of the distinction which has always 


prevailed among men in respect of the - 


amount of their affection for the super- 
natural or metaphysical. In the history 
of human thought such oppositions as 


Aristotelianism and Platonism, Real- 
ism and Idealism, the Kantian Under- 
standing and the Kantian Reason, have 
been varying forms of the distinction. 
Whether the higher wisdom shall be 
said to be with the one mode of 
thought or with the other will depend 
on the answer that may be given to the 
question, whether there is in the struc- 
ture of the human mind, or of some 
human minds, an organ of metaphysical 
truth; but as to which of the two 
modes of thought has been historically 
the most exciting and rapturous there 
is little room for doubt. Wherever the 
souls of men collectively on any large 
scale are seen to have been roused and 
made to glow, the fervour has come 
from some outburst or inburst of Ideal- 
ism. As if only by a blast from beyond 
itself could the world be dynamically 
affected, every powerful excitement or 
movement of the general spirit of 
humanity has been the action of some 
diffusive faith, involving a fresh asser- 
tion or imagination respecting man’s 
relations to the supernatural. 

We are less concerned here with the 
distinction in its broadest form than 
with the fact that a modification of the 
distinction is always visible even within 
the pale of societies which are founded 
on the conclusion that supernatural 
truth is not only possible, but actually 
in possession. Within the bounds of 
any Church we see invariably a certain 
number, few or many, who have a more 
intense fascination than others for what 
may be called the extreme spiritual 
peculiarities of the system of doctrine 
which al] alike profess, and who work 
these peculiarities more incessantly and 
fervently. Not to go farther back than 
the last century in England, every one 
knows what a powerful movement in 
the Church of England was then caused 
by the preaching of Wesley and White- 
field. The Church generally was ortho- 
dox enough. It was not rejecting any 
of its doctrines; all clergymen alike 
used habitually and believingly such 
phrases as “ Our Lord,” “Our Saviour ;” 
all administered the rites of the Church, 
and applied its ethics, and exercised its 
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authority—some in really the most 
devout spirit. But Wesley and White- 
field roused this Church, and the popular 
mind of the land all round this Church ; 
and they did so by fetching out of the 
middle of the Articles of the Church 
those peculiar and secret items which, as 
it seemed to them, constituted the real 
difference between the Gospel and such 
a mere system of excellent moral views 
as man’s reason might have devised in 
any age for itself. They seized these 
items as the things of divinest worth 
and surest potency over the human 
spirit; they developed them; they 
refulminated them; wherever they 
went, they held them up in their hands 
over the heads of listening crowds, pro- 
claiming, “This is the good news, the 
real Gospel of Christ.” And the com- 
mon people heard them gladly; and 
that Evangelical movement was begun 
in England which has not died out to 
this day, and in the course of which 
the preaching of England, and the re- 
ligious literature of England, became 
full once more of those phrases—“ Come 
to Jesus,” ‘‘ Believe in Jesus,” and a 
thousand others taken warm from the 
very vitals of Scripture, or expressing 
deep points of the Calvinistic meta- 
physics—of which prior theology had 
been rather ashamed, and in the recep- 
tion of which by men of the world we 
are told, even now, to see the truth of 
that declaration of the Gospel about itself, 
that, though the power of God and the 
wisdom of God, it would be to the Jews 
a stumbling-block and to the Greeks 
foolishness. England is now in a crisis 
in which Evangelicalism is no longer to 
the national soul what it was ; and there 
have been other notable recent forms of 
Idealism in the English Church besides 
Evangelicalism. But the national import- 
ance of the English Evangelical move- 
ment, towards the end of the last 
century and the beginning of the pre- 
sent, is now universally recognised. 
Now, in Scotland there was‘a corre- 
sponding movement—with this differ- 
ence, that, there having been, in that 
smaller country of Presbyterian habits, 
no extensive form of religious Idealism 
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to’ compete with the Calvinistic Evange- 
licalism, the nation became more self- 
conscious of the movement, made more 
of it rhetorically, and invented, as it 
went along, more definite terms for the 
facts and circumstances of it. It is 
known to all Scotchmen, almost as a 
lesson taught in their school-histories, 
that the last century was “the reign of 
Moderatism” in Scotland, when the 
clergy, among whom there were many 
able and serious-minded men, had let 
go in theory the strong points of their 
inherited system of Calvinistic theo- 
logy, and, while retaining the formulas 
of that system, administered but a 
washed-out version of it to the con- 
sciences of the people. It is equally 
well-known that this “reign of Mode- 
ratism” was broken up by a revival of 
Evangelicalism, which, gradually extend- 
ing itself, and gaining over more and 
more of the clergy, at last overspread 
the land and almost extinguished Mode- 
ratism in its theological sense, though 
Moderatism survived as the Tory form 
of Kirk-politics. The change may be 
said to have reached its consummation 
in 1843—since which time, in Scotland 
as in England, there have been new 
theological developments, enfeebling 
Evangelicalism and making it no longer 
what it once was to the general mind of 
the country. But in the half century 
between 1790 and 1843 the Evangelical 
movement in Scotland was really a phe- 
nomenon for careful historical study. 
From the more complete way in which 
all classes were whirled along in the 
movement ; from the extraordinary 
didactic energy which it called forth, 
and which is inseparable from Calvinism ; 
and, above all, from the identification of 
the theological struggle with what may 
be called the real Parliamentary or 
public life of Scotland (for Scotland had 
a complete Parliamentary apparatus in 
her democratic church-courts)—from 
these things it certainly happened that 
latterly the Evangelicalism of Scotland 
had elements of intellectual strength in 
it which were wanting in the contem- 
porary Evangelicalism of England. So 
at least Dr. Chalmers thought. Though 
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it was to the Evangelical, or Low 
Church, party in the Church of Eng- 
land that he was drawn by his 
theological sympathies, he had come to 
form an opinion of the prevalent state 
and standard of intellect in that body, 
which he expressed by saying that, 
whenever he was among the English 
Evangelicals, he found himself thinking 
of that text of Scripture, “The conies 
are a feeble folk.” Perhaps, if there 
was any such greater play of general 
intellect latterly among the Scottish 
Evangelicals, it was owing to nothing so 
much as to their having Dr. Chalmers 
himself in the midst of them. A Mode- 
rate in his youth, and a massive partisan 
of Moderatism, he had passed over to 
the Evangelical ranks in 1810, in con- 
sequence of a change then wrought in 
his whole theory of Religion. Thence- 
forward he was a leader among the 
Evangelicals in their contests with the 
Moderates, both theological and _poli- 
tical ; and from 1834, onwards to the 
epoch of the Disruption and the Free 
Church, he was their champion, their 
statesman, their spokesman, their gene- 
ralissimo. He was, in fact and by genius, 
a great deal more than this in his gene- 
ration, but he was this by the way. 
While Chalmers was yet among the 
Moderates, nay, before he was a parish- 
minister at all, there were scattered up 
and down in Scotland ministers of the 
Evangelical sort, keeping alive within 
the Established Church that more fervid 
style of theological doctrine which had 
never ceased to be dear to the people 
where they could get it, for the main- 
tenance of which many of them had 
even separated themselves from the Esta- 
blishment, and which was again after a 
while to be in the ascendant all through 
the land. Among these pioneers of 
Evangelicalism in the days of prevailing 
Moderatism, I recognise Dr. Kidd. By 
his Irish nature, by the abiding recol- 
lection of the form of Christianity he 
had learnt in his childhood, or by what- 


ever else of deeper influence may have 


operated, Kidd, as soon as he began to 
preach, could preach nothing else than 
a kind of Whitefieldism, and even a 
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very warm and rich kind of White- 
fieldism. It mattered not that he was 
in the city of Campbell and Gerard, and 
that these had been his instructors in 
theology. Only this kind of doctrine 
could he preach if he preached at all. 
Anywhere in Scotland a mode of Evan- 
gelical preaching so rich, hearty, and 
warm as Kidd’s must have been from 
the first, would probably have then been 
an innovation ; but in that Aberdonian 
region it must have been a marvel. 
Nowhere in Scotland was there such a 
vast stone-bed of uninterrupted Mode- 
ratism. Among the native clergy of the 
shire there were many specimens of 
Moderatism at its best—excellent and 
strong-headed men of great natural piety, 
controlling the manners of their neigh- 
bourhoods most creditably, and preach- 
ing sermons of good shrewd matter. But 
uniformly the theology had come to be 
of the cold-drawn kind ; and, in many 
parishes, the doctrine expounded had come 
to have so faint a tincture of theology of 
any sort in it that, but for a few phrases 
and forms, any decent pagan who had read 
Mareus Aurelius would have answered 
for the parson. It would have aston- 
ished the late Mr. Buckle, in his strange 
notion of Scotland as a country where 
theology had always been hissing-hot, 
to hear some of the many stories still 
current about the theology of the Aber- 
deenshire lairds and the Aberdeenshire 
Moderate ministers. “ My friends,” said 
one worthy to his little congregation of 
tustics from the pulpit, “ we're told that 
it is a wrong thing to tell a lee ; andl 
no deny, in a general way, that it is; 
but there’s one thing that I’m sure of, 
and that is, that there can be nae ill in 
tellin’ a lee if it’s to haud down din” 
(i.e. to prevent scandal or disturbance), 
A doctrine this which might have some- 
thing to say for itself; but hardly the 
kind of doctrine that it was necessary 
to set up a Church for, or that it re- 
quired the events of Judea to bring 
within the reach of the human under- 
standing! I remember another story 
of an Aberdeenshire minister, whose life- 
long peculiarity it was, that he never 
could get an egg boiled hard enough for 
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his taste. “ Well, is your egg boiled 
hard enough this morning, sir?” said 
his man to him one morning at break- 
fast. “Oh, no ; not nearly hard enough, 
John,” was the reply. “Then I dinna 
ken how we can ever contrive to please 
you, sir,” said the servitor ; “for that 
egg that you're eating has been on boil- 
ing a’ nicht wi’ the horse-meat” (i.¢. 
with some mess for the horses), Why 
this story should seem representative to 
me of an Aberdeenshire Moderate minis- 
ter I hardly know, seeing that there is 
nothing contrary to Evangelicism in 
liking a hard-boiled egg ; but so it is, 
that this perpetual quest of the hard 
and the still harder in the way of nu- 
triment does seem characteristic to me 
of Aberdeenshire Moderatism as it was 
seventy yearsago. Now the Irish Kidd 
came into the very midst of all that. 
Among clergymen passionately in quest 
of hard-boiled eggs, and judiciously ad- 
vising their flocks that, though it might 
be sin in a general way to tell a lie, it 
could be no sin to tell a lie if it were 
to prevent disturbance and keep the 
peace, he stood up in the pulpit as a 
force of a new kind, speaking to men of 
such mysteries as the person and tho 
offices of Christ, of original sin, of God’s 
grace to mankind, of a future state of 
eternal reprobation for the wicked, and 
a heaven in God’s presence for the 
saints. “The Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sins of the world,” ‘Come 
unto me all ye that labour and are 
heavy-laden, and I will give you rest” — 
these and a thousand other Biblical 
texts he quoted and again quoted, he 
expounded, he exhausted of their mar- 
tow. And they heard him, these hard- 
headed Aberdonians heard him. Even 
for them these transcendentalisms, 
warmly uttered by the Irishman, had a 
subtle softness that disintegrated their 
moral granite. First, crowds of the poorer 
sort flocked to hear him in his evening 
lectures in Trinity Chapel; and then 
the great congregation of Gilcomston 
Chapel, still mainly of the poorer sort, 
elected him as the man from whom they 
could hear a really moving Gospel. 
And among them for thirty years he 
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Jaboured—thrice every Sabbath adminis- 
tering to them, with warm Irish vehe- 
mence, some special bit of Biblical narra- 
tive or doctrine, which he had ruminated, 
collated, methodized into heads, alle- 
gorized into occult meanings, and always 
melted into {intense applicability to the 
needs and uses of those whom he ad- 
dressed. And, ere long, the taste for 
this style of preaching spread beyond 
his own congregation, till the whole 
city became in the main Evangelical in 
its notions of doctrine, and the other 
pulpits in it were filled with men sup- 
plying similar doctrine after their various 
native fashions, and only in the country 
round did Moderatism still prevail, 
though even there largely modified. Ail 
this was not owing to Kidd, for the 
Zeit-geist was at work ; but much of it 
was owing to him. He was a flame at 
which many lit their candles. And it 
was probably because, in the city and 
all around Kidd, Evangelicalism had so 
come to be normal thirty years ago, 
that the notion of any formal contrary 
in theological sentiment remained then 
unknown to me, and it was noi till a 
debating-society brought me into con- 
tact with specimens of young Moderatism 
from the shire that I knew of the fact 
of such a tremendous polarization of 
North-British human beings as that into 
Moderates and Evangelicals. 

But what Kidd did was not accounted 
for simply by his being an Evangelical 
and an Irishman. There might have 
been many an Evangelical, Irish or 
Scotch, from whose similar activity in 
the circumstances no such results would 
have come. There were extraordinary 
points about Kidd. He had a good 
strong head on his shoulders, full of a 
kind of confused lore of his own. He 
had a great avidity for information and 
new lights on all subjects, and every 
now and then would be seized with 
some speculative maggot, or a fit of 
enthusiasm for some research—as when 
he betook himself, after his sixtieth year, 
to Dr. Thomas Brown’s system of Moral 
Philosophy, and, again, some years later, 
to Political Economy, and had private 
classes at his own house, or public 
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lectures, on these subjects. Hence he 
was always refreshing himself with new 
matter and new imagery ; and, biblical 
to the core as his sermons were, and 
with chains of text running through 
them, there would frequently come into 
a sermon a stroke of capital moral 
philosophy for the million, or a flash 
of unexpected secular illustration. He 
had a rich and ready wit; he had an 
abundant flow of simple and perspi- 
cuous, yet choice English—never bom- 
bastic, but often of fine poetic elevation, 
or flushed with a sudden accession of 
colour ; and he had a beautiful, or even 
consummate, Irish elocution. This last 
must have given him, among the Aber- 
donians, something of the power of 
an artist. To them he was a real 
Chrysostom. His slow and impressive 
reading of the Psalms was, I remember, 
a never-failing source of admiration and 
delight ; and I remember as a particular 
treat his peculiar Irish pronunciation of 
the possessive personal pronoun her. 
From his mouth it was a rich hur, in 
which both the aspirate and the rongh 
consonant had full justice done them. 
But, above all, Kidd knew men and 
things. His wandering and residence in 
America, his early adventures in quest 
of a livelihood, and his acquaintanceship 
with different classes of men, must have 
left in his mind a fund of various and 
shrewd recollections more considerable 
than usual. And Dr. Rush’s advice to 
him, ‘‘ Study men and things,” had been 
followed. Though childish-hearted and 
full of impulse, he was very wide-awake, 
could see through people as well as most, 
was a master of all the little duplicities 
and vanities of ordinary good people, and 
would have scented a humbug or a hypo- 
crite at the first look of him. He wasa 
man of the world—if not in the sense of 
being able always to manage his own 
affairs, at least in the sense of knowing 
how affairs were to be managed. Espe- 
cially he had the condition and habits of 
the poor at his fingers’ ends. I know not 
any respect in which Christianity, ac- 
cording to the primitive interpretation 
of it, seems so wholly to have vanished 
from the world, seems to be so utterly 
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extinct in fact, nay, so utterly gone out 
of the conceptions of men, as in respect 
of that love of the society of the poor 
and abject, that passion for companion- 
ship with them rather than with the 
well-to-do, that habit of seeking them 
out and sitting down with them—not 
patronizingly, but aut of love for them as 
the greater number, and even from a 
belief in social abjectness itself as a 
state of thousand-fold richer spiritual 
capability than upliftedness—of all which 
there is such a continuous example in 
the life of Christ. Philanthropy we 
have, Magdalen Associations we have, 
district-visiting we have; never was 
Christianity so rife in such activity ; 
the very ground all round us cracks and 
splits with the strain of such immense 
leverage for “raising the sunken masses ;” 
but the essential Christian spirit itself— 
of personal preference for the society of 
the poor and wretched and unrespect- 
able, of reverence for them raised or not 
raised, of feeling towards them in their 
depressed multitudinousness as towards 
the real ocean-depths of the world’s 
spirit where mighty forces may be stir- 
ring, and creative changes preparing that 
shall overtop the high-built pinnacles 
and make the existing order a sediment 
—this we see almost nowhere. But 
in the character of Kidd there was much 
of this. How he went about in his 
great pastoral district of over 10,000 
souls, chiefly of the middle and poorer 
classes ! How he passed the thresholds of 
the poorest, and knew their household 
ways—their pots, their porringers, their 
hearts, their humours, their domestic 
troubles, and their besetting vices! How 
he watched the incidents of the streets, 
and reproduced them in his sermons, 
with comments that went home! How 
he had his pockets full of sweetmeats 
for crying little ones in entries! How, 
at one time, at a humble marriage in 
the house of one of his parishioners, he 
would make the bride happy by wait- 
ing a little after the ceremony, sitting 
down at the table, and drinking a glass 
of porter to her health—which strange 
nuptial beverage had, by a stroke of 
inventive genius, been got ready before- 
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hand as the likeliest to suit the Doctor 
in case he should so honour the occa- 
sion ! How, at another time, with a poor 
woman just out of a fever leaning on 
his arm, he would be seen in some 
mean neighbourhood, making a round 
of the shops! Thus he had come to 
know the poor intellectually, and it 
was no vague grasp of them that he 
took from the pulpit, but the grasp of 
one who had all the chords at his 
touch. His style, as [ have said, was 
wonderfully perspicuous. I do not be- 
lieve that he ever preached a sermon 
without being thoroughly understood by 
his poorest hearers. 

Still I find I have not imaged Kidd 
to others up to my own full recollec- 
tion of him. One all-prevailing quality 
of his, at which I have already hinted, 
must be further brought forward. Good- 
humoured, and even so _ habitually 
humoursome, that most times, he carried 
laughter with him wherever he broke 
in upon a week-day company (though 
it behoved always to be laughter of his 
own making, and, had there been an 
attempt to laugh at him, his majesty 
would pretty soon have turned the 
tables),—with all this, his dominant 
quality was courage. Nor was it pas- 
sive courage. It was very active cou- 
rage—the courage of a constitutional 
pugnacity, that considered fighting a 
man’s business, and looked out for 
objects of attack. “ Wherever you see 
@ head, hit it” is the well-known 
advice of the Irishman to his friend ; 
and, if by the noun “head” we under- 
stand “anything unlikeable,” Kidd was 
a model Irishman in this too. If there 
was anything he did not like he soon 
let the fact be known. Take the follow- 
ing opening passage from a sermon 
of his, preached April 3, 1797—i.e. 
while he was not yet member of Gil- 
comston chapel, but only evening lec- 
turer in the Shiprow chapel—on the 
text, Hecles. v. 5, “ Better it is that thou 
“shouldst not vow than that thou 
“ shouldst vow and not pay : ”— 


“My Breruren,—It never was, nor is it, 
my desire to make the pulpit a scorner’s chair, 
or to gratify private resentment, by taking an 
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unmanly advantage of the place where I stand ; 
and yet I suspect there is an individual here 
this evening, against whom, I promptly de- 
clare, I have composed the discourse which I 
am now about to deliver. Now, that it may 
not be said that I have deviated from candour, 
honesty and fidelity, or that I have brought 
‘a railing accusation’ against any one, I call 
upon you, aged fathers! and upon you, dis- 
cerning men and brethren! and upon you, 
female part of my audience, whom I should 
have named first ! to ponder well what I shall 
say—to weigh, with Christian impartiality, the 
force of my arguments—and to declare the 
truth, when ye leave this house. ‘Ye are 
witnesses of these things.” I cast myself upon 
the whole of this assembly, and for once re- 
quest attention, without the disturbance of 
coughing or throat-clearing, which so frequently 
obstructs both speaking and hearing. As in 
the Divine presence, then, we shall p x 
Against what flagrant scandal of back- 
sliding, or of breach of promise, in 
Aberdeen, sixty-seven years ago, Kidd 
thus spoke out, I do not know; nor 
can it be gathered in the least from the 
sermon. One can fancy some skulking 
culprit in one of the pews, the cynosure 
of the thoughts of all, and with what 
cold shivering he sat the sermon out.! 
But I have quoted the passage to sug- 
gest that characteristic of Kidd which— 
already possessed by him, as the passage 
proves, in his early manhood—accom- 
panied him through life, and even grew 
by thirty years of practice, in the pulpit 
and out of it, till it was abnormally 
developed, and, in his elderly years, he 
was a very Turk for explosive irasci- 
bility. We have seen what kind of 
steam was in the man, and it may now 
be added that he went about with the 
steam always fully up. He was the 
incarnation of the opposite of our sweet 
modern principle of Non-interference. 
Whatever he did not like he spoke out 
against, and at once and loudly. And 
it so chanced. that there were a great 
many things, both small and great, that 
he did not like. He did not like to see 
people loitering about the church-door— 
indeed, it was one of his habits to be in 
the pulpit always when the bell began to 
ring, and to watch the people taking their 


1 [am not sure but that the passage may have 
been only a solemn stroke of Kidd’s wit, to 
arrest the attention of all, and make every one 
think himself the particular scoundrel aimed at. 
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places during the half-hour before service ; 
and, on coming up once to a small group 
who chanced to be at the church-door 
very early, and were innocently exchang- 
ing salutations and a little neighbourly 
gossip, he dispersed it roughly with 
“ What Devil’s Committee are you hold- 
ing here ? Get in, get in.” . I knew one 
old lady who was of the group ; and, 
though she had never forgotten the cir- 
cumstance, she had no resentment 
against the Doctor on account of it, but 
only a regret that the Doctor should 
have supposed she could be one of a 
“ Devil’s Committee.” Again, he had 
a particular aversion to seeing persons 
asleep in church—a thing which would 
sometimes happen in drowsy weather 
even in his audience ; and, as he had 
the eye of a hawk for any culprit in 
this respect in his vast congregation, 
every third or fourth Sunday there 
would be an interruption of the sermon 
for an explosion on somebody. ‘ Wake 
up, sir; wake up; there will be no 
sleeping in Hell,” was common enough ; 
and once, by way of variation, I re- 
member something to this effect, “ You, 
sir, No. 3 in the second seat from the 
front in the top-loft, what are you asleep 
for? Rouse him up, rouse him up. 
Won’t he wake? Put your thumb into 
him, his next neighbour.” There would 
be an arrest of the attention of the con- 
gregation at such moments—even a 
titter, when the oddity of the incident 
was greater than usual; but straightway 
all would be solemnity again; nor 
at his greatest oddities was the feeling 
other than that of awe at the outbreaks 
of a royal Lear. In his earlier days in 
Aberdeen he must have had vehement 
personal critics and enemies. But he had 
tossed and gored them, or they had died 
off or gone into corners ; and one heard 
of them chiefly in connexion with a 
Gilcomston legend that no one that had 
ever resisted the Doctor had prospered. 
So, in his later years, his combativeness 
was left free for impersonal antagonists 
—for Aberdonian evils, and wild beasts 
at Ephesus. As a true Irish Protestant, 
he had an especial detestation of Papacy 
and Popery in all their manifestations ; 
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and there were, of course, opportunities, 
even away from his pulpit, when this 
blazed forth. The story is that, during 
one anti-Popery paroxysm of the town, 
when meetings were being held and 
squibs were flying, he chanced to meet 
the Roman Catholic priest in the School- 
hill, and, being on good enough terms 
with him save where religion was con- 
cerned, saluted him thus, two yards off, 
“Hillo! Priest Fraser; tell me this; 
what difference is there between Christ’s 
mother and my mother?” Only on this 
one occasion, if the story be true, was the 
Doctor ever known to be vanquished ; 
for the priest, coming up to him, had 
said quietly, “I don’t know, Doctor ; but 
the difference is very great between the 
sons.” But the story may not be true ; 
for, even in his lifetime, many myths 
had gathered round Kidd, and many tales 
that I have heard told of him I have since 
found to be floating Rowland-Hillisms, 
or what not, that had been fathered on 
Kidd in the North, from a feeling of 
their verisimilitude. Yet the abso- 
lutely authentic stories of JKidd’s eecen- 
tricities—all of them, so far as I have 
investigated, instances of his fearless 
courage, his humorous irascibility, his 
sudden discharges of steam—would 
make a sufficiently large collection. 
Under the head of his fightings with 
wild beasts at Ephesus—that is, of his 
outbreaks against things offensive to 
him which were far enough off, in all 
conscience, from any power of Gilcoms- 
ton or of Aberdeen to lay hold of them 
or mend them—may be reckoned, in 
addition to his furies against the Papacy, 
his denunciations of Socinianism. A 
live Socinian in Gilcomston was a phy- 
sical impossibility; but every man 
must have his pastimes, and one of 
Kidd’s was to fore-exercise the Gil- 
comstonians against every conceivable 
invasion of the anti-Trinitarian heresy. 
Coming more home to them, perhaps— 
though any practical application was 
also a long way off—was his vehement 
ecclesiastical Whiggism, showing itself 
in his Anti-patronage philippics, and 
what, had he lived a little longer, would 
have been called his Non-Intrusionism. 
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But he was a Whig also in secular poli- 
tics, and affected no concealments even 
here. On the occasion of the accession 
of George IV. he had prayed openly for 
him in this wise: “ Grant, O Lord, that 
he may be a better King than he has been 
a Prince-Regent ;” and when, even in 
Kidd’s privileged case, the local autho- 
rities—who were mostly Tories, and 
rabid against Queen Caroline—thought 
themselves obliged, in loyalty, to make 
some inquiry respecting so seditious an 
utterance, Kidd’s answer had non- 
plussed them :—“ And where’s the man 
that can’t improve?” In short, in this, 
as in everything else at last, he was 
best let alone. But it was as an angry 
old lion who would let nobody else 
alone. Non-intervention! Pshaw! you 
should have known Dr. Kidd! Take 
him even in his walks within the 
bounds of Aberdeen, and he was, in his 
own person, worth a,police-force to the 
town. At the time when vaccination 
was coming in, the popular prejudice 
being strongly against it in Aberdeen, 
Kidd had not only lectured on the sub- 
ject from the pulpit, and employed a 
medical man to vaccinate, at intimated 
times, those whom he had thus per- 
suaded, but, finding this not enough, 
had compelled hundreds into his own 
house, like sheep, and vaccinated them 
himself. Vaccination by his hands must 
be free from harm! Latterly, I believe, 
even a kick from him would have 
seemed a sacred thing to many. I do 
not know that he ever came to kicks, 
for he was stalwart in the upper part of 
his body, and would have preferred 
his arm. Were there a fray in the 
streets as he was passing, he was in the 
middle of it in a moment. Not if it 
were a legitimate fray—for, when the 
students, throwing snowballs in the Col- 
lege court-yard, would stop to let him 
through the midst of them, and also 
because it was against College rule and 
a Professor might fine them, his good- 
humoured “ Heave away, my lads; never 
mind me!” would be received with a 
cheer. But, if it were a brutish fray, 
with Aberdeen savagery in it, then, I 
say, he would be in the middle of it, 
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a white-haired justice. And, where his 
tongue failed on such occasions—which 
it rarely did—his umbrella would be in 
requisition. The scamps knew their man, 
and would make off loweringly, their 
heads bent, and their hands deep in 
their fustian pockets. Even Aleohol—the 
chief fiend of Aberdeen, as of all the 
rest of Scotland—was no match for the 
Doctor. He has been seen driving all 
the way before him up Skene Street a 
drunken -parishioner on whom he had 
pounced, and whom he was bent on 
seeing home—the man going as meekly 
as a lamb, in spite of the volleys of 
epithets from all Irish parts of the 
vocabulary with which the Doctor was 
pursuing him, and the occasional thwack 
of the Doctor’s umbrella on his drunken 
back. Let a drunken beast have been 
beating his wife, and the rumour of the 
Doctor's coming, or the mere threat of 
sending for him, would have been the 
most potent thing in Aberdeen, short of 
an actual cudgel in the hands of a con- 
venient six-foot man on the spot, to cow 
and quiet the brute. But it was not only 
drunkenness and its consequences that 
brought out the irascibility of the Doctor. 
Anything might do it—any meanness, 
or cruelty, or (and here was his excess) 
any unlovely thing whatever that encoun- 
tered him inauspiciously. One story, be- 
yond my own memory, has been reported 
tome—how, as he was going, one Fast-day 
morning, through a part of the town 
where there were gardens and hedges, 
he came upon a well-known professional 
bird-catcher, plying his vagabond craft, 
with his limed twigs and lines all in 
operation and the cages waiting for the 
produce, and how, his soul starting up in 
loathing at such a blasphemy on Nature’s 
quiet, he dashed at the lines and traps, 
liberated the already captive linnets, 
broke the cages, and chased the scared 
offender, as incapable of resistance as if 
it had been Michael the Archangel that 
was after him, for a full quarter of a 
mile. Habitually, and to the very last, 
there was one thing that moved him to 
his most violent indignation—the sight 
of a savage mother misusing her little 
ones by her own street-door, and giving 
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them over to the Devil with impreca- 
tioas. Woe to the woman whom the 
Doctor came upon in his walks so en- 
gaged! There was nothing for her, if 
she would escape the torrent of his 
wrath, but to rush to her door—up- 
stairs, downstairs, or on the ground- 
floor—and bolt herself in, and the 
Doctor out. Such horrors must have 
been frequent in mean neighbourhoods 
in Aberdeen, or must have made a par- 
ticular impression on him. Often, in 
his sermons—or, more especially, in his 
addresses to the parents who, after every 
service, stood up in the lectern, under 
the white-clothed christening-basin, to 
have their month-old infants baptized 
before the whole congregation, three or 
four at a time (for Gilcomston was pro- 
lific)—he would allude to this cursing of 
children by their parents, and make an 
extraordinary text of it. But everything 
that the Doctor saw was turned to ac- 
count in his pulpit ; and his love for 
children, and for the young generally, 
was his ruling softness. 

Kidd’s eccentricities were the talk of 
the town. One never heard the last of 
them. What he might say or do next, 
nobody knew. That he did sometimes 
outrage propriety, and that, though his 
own adoring congregation forgave him 
everything, there were outstanding por- 
tions of the more cultured opinion of 
the town that regarded him, even at the 
last, only as a splendid popular eccentric, 
are facts within my cognisance. But, 
remembering him all in all, I cannot 
allow that the stories of his eccentri- 
cities—a whole budget of which, I sup- 
pose, might still be collected in Aberdeen 
—adequately represent him or his in- 
fluence. While writing this sketch of 
him, I have looked into one of his 
published volumes, which—attracted by 
his name, and the vision of thirty years 
ago which it called up—I picked up 
for threepence at a London book-stall. 
His printed remains are not numerous. 
What may be called his miscellaneous 
writings are—a volume of his Gil- 
comston Sermons, printed =by him 
in his life-time; another volume of 
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sermons, or rather of "skeletons of 
sermons, posthumously printed ; a pam- 
phlet on the Rights and Liberties of 
the Church against the Usurpation of 
Patronage ; a Catechism for the Young 
on approaching the Communion-Table 
for the First Time; and a Treatise on 
Infant-Baptism. In the uttermost 
depths of the British Museum, I believe, 
you would look in vain for copies of 
these productions. But his opera magna, 
into which he threw his whole literary 
strength, were these two—(1) “An 
Essay on the Doctrine of the Trinity, 
attempting to prove it by Reason and 
Demonstration, founded upon Duration 
and Space, and upon some of the Divine 
Perfections, some of the powers of the 
Human Soul, the language of Scripture, 
and Tradition among all nations ;” (2) 
“A Dissertation’ on the Eternal Sonship 
of Christ.” The first was published in 
1815; the second in 1822. I should 
like to have got hold of Kidd on 
the Trinity, for the sake of its Gilcoms- 
tonian metaphysics. I should fancy ita 
queer book—a book that would not now 
bite anywhere into contemporary intel- 
ligence, but would seem the action of an 
ingenious Irish mind whirling in vacuo, 
But it so chanced that it was the Trea- 
tise on the Eternal Sonship that I 
picked up for threepence. I cannot say 
that there is any intellectual bite in this 
treatise either—a laboriously-reasoned 
argument as it is against a subtle form 
of Arianism or semi-Arianism. The 
Doctor, I have said, did a good deal in 
the way of fighting with wild beasts at 
Ephesus. But this I noticed in the 
treatise, almost to my own surprise—a 
singular finish of style, an elegance and 
neatness in the concatenation of thoughts 
and clauses in which the keenest knife- 
edge could hardly detect a flaw. And 
so, going back upon the Doctor as he 
lived, I am surer than ever that, even in 
esthetic respects, he must have been a 
god-send among the Aberdonians, I 
can see now how, with that finish of 
style and his rich Irish elocution, added 
as external graces to all his hot energy 
as a moral messenger, he must have been 











as a kind of local Aaron and Moses in 
one, and how that happened which did 
happen — that his vast squab-built 
chapel on Gilcomston heights became, in 
addition to all else that it was,a kind of 
intellectual and «esthetic gymnasium for 
the inhabitants of Aberdeen. In minute 
respects, as well as in greater, the old 
Irishman Kidd was a dynamic power 
among the Aberdonians. There they 
sat on Sundays, in daylight or in candle- 
light, a densely-packed mass of between 
two and three thousand human beings 
—old red-cloaked women and decrepit 
poor men in the passages or on the 
pulpit-stairs, and a general congregation 
of young and old in the ground-pews or 
the gallery-pews, including men in as 
large proportion as women, and as con- 
siderable a sprinkling of tough-headed 
old fellows among the men as you would 
be likely to find anywhere—and all this 
miscellaneous audience hung, in reve- 
rence, on the Doctor's lips. Their week- 
day life might have been hard and 
meagre ; but here at least they were 
above penury, here their souls could 
be set aglow, here they heard of 
things unearthly, here they were in 
a world of ideas, here they felt the 
glimmering of the Celestial City. And 
strangers would be there, attracted by 
the fame of the Doctor’s oratory, and 
divinity-students, anxious to catch hints 
as to the way in which to address a 
congregation. And what mattered it 
if the doctor would go off now and then 
into his Trinitarian metaphysics, and 
his visionary interpretations of the 
Apocalypse? Man cannot live by bread 
alone, and the Aberdonians were sus- 
ceptible to flights of Idealism. Even 
in such matters Kidd made himself in- 
telligible ; and for the hardest-headed 
old fellow, who had haggled over his 
bargain to a penny yesterday, and would 
haggle to a halfpenny to-morrow, there 
was a temporary expansion of being in 
knowing all about the Millennium. 
What it was to be the Doctor hardly 
ventured to say; but about the time 
when it was due he had no doubt. He 
should not live to see it, he often said, 
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but many then hearing him would! It 
was to be in 186—; unfortunately, I 
forget the last digit. And Gilcomston 
believed him, because he believed it 
himself. I should like also an affidavit 
to be taken in Aberdeen as to another 
prophecy of the Doctor’s. Unless I am 
mistaken, there are many now alive who 
could attest what I can attest myself— 
that he used to say over and over again, 
about the years 1830—1834, that Europe 
was to have another terrible Napoleon, of 
the same name, treading in the footsteps 
of the first. How on earth he had 
worked out this conjecture I do not 
know. But Aberdeen, thirty yearsago, had 
this opportunity, I can vouch, of being 
wiser than all the rest of the world. 
What a mourning there was in the 
town when the Doctor died! The 
event was sudden. He had been ailing 
for a day or two; but, on Tuesday, the 
23d December, 1834, he persisted in 
going out to meet his Hebrew class in 
Marischal College. On his return home 
he fell down in apoplexy. The news 
ran, like a shock, through the town ; 
and the next day Aberdeen knew that 
it had lost Dr. Kidd. His body lay in 
state for a week; and the immense 
length of the funeral-procession that 
followed it to the grave remains in my 
memory as a mourning-pageant the 
equal of which I have never seen since. 
I remember looking down into his 
grave before the interment. It was 
solidly cased with brick. Accustomed 
as I had been to the sight only of 
graves of earth, this struck me as a 
peculiarity. They would save all that 
remained of such a man from the worms 
and corruption as long as they could! 
And they did right. In Aberdeen there 
are still many, past their prime, who 
remember more of him than I can, 
and many middle-aged whose heads he 
patted when they were children, and 
not a few, justly reckoned among the 
foremost minds of the town ineverything, 
(but, after this lapse of time, not a whit 
more Evangelical than they should be) 
who trace back their first intellectual 
stirrings to Kidd and Gilcomston Chapel. 











One Day. 


And I, too, at this distance, would fain 
build my little brick wall around the 
moral remains of the first man I knew 
in this world that I can think of now as 
a man of mark and influence. But what 
is the use? Had he been the imaginary 
hero of some novel, the scene of which 
was laid in Kamtschatka or in Chelten- 
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ham, people might not have objected 
to hear of him. But he was only a 
real man, and an Evangelical minister, 
of Irish birth, who lived thirty years 
ago in the North of Scotland. And 
some people are so much in the habit 
of making all their geese into swans 
whenever they speak about them ! 


ONE DAY. 


I wiz tell you when they met: 

In the limpid days of spring ; 

Elder boughs were budding yet, 

Oaken boughs looked wintry still, 

But primrose and veined violet 

In the mossful turf were set, 

While meeting birds made haste to sing 
And build with right good will. 


I will tell you when they parted : 

When plenteous autumn sheaves were brown, 
Then they parted heavy-hearted ; 

The full rejoicing sun looked down 

As grand as in the days before ; 

Only they had lost a crown; 

Only to them those days of yore 

Could come back nevermore. 


When shall they meet? I cannot tell, 
Indeed, when they shall meet again, 
Except some day in Paradise : 

For this they wait, one waits in pain. 
Beyond the sea of death love lies 

For ever, yesterday, to-day ; 

Angels shall ask them, “Is it well?” 
And they shall answer, “ Yea.” 


Caristrxa G. Rossetti. 














“THE LAST VOICE FROM THE CRIMEA.” 


BY THOMAS HUGHES. 


A VALUABLE pamphlet entitled “The 
Crimean War,” has just been published 
by Dr.. Shrimpton, an Englishman 
practising as a physician at Paris, and 
late Surgeon-in-chief of Field Hospitals 
in Algeria. Looking through the eyes 
of a surgeon-major of the French army, 
who is nevertheless still English to the 
core, we get a new and very interesting 
point of view of that drama, which will 
never fail deeply to move the heart of 
England, at least until the grave has 
closed over our generation. Dr. Shrimp- 
ton is chiefly occupied, of course, with 
the health of the Allied Armies, and 
of the British in particular. But the 
health of an army involves all manner 
of other efficiency, and we get side- 
glimpses of every branch of the service 
while following him about the hospitals. 
The main object of the writer is to con- 
trast the sanitary state of the English 
army at the beginning and end of the 
siege, and to point out the share which 
Miss Nightingale had in the almost 
incredible change which was effected in 
one year. Incidentally he speaks of the 
French troops also, and gives the clue 
to the extraordinary mortality which 
prevailed amongst them after the time 
when the English camp had become 
more healthy than barracks at home. 
Nothing can add to the force of the 
simple facts put side by side; and they 
cannot be too often set before the eyes, 
and dinned into the ears, of the nation. 
In the early months of 1855 the British 
soldiers in the Crimea there died, of dis- 
eases alone—over and above those who 
were killed in battle, or died of wounds— 
at the rate of sixty per cent. per annum ; 
that is to say, as Miss Nightingale 
vividly puts it, at an annual rate greater 
than that of deaths in time of pestilence 
out of the sick. In the early months 
of 1856 (from January to May) the 
rate of mortality had been reduced to 


1.15 per cent, perfannum on the whole 
force, while amongst the sick the rate 
was two-thirds only of what it is amongst 
troops on home service. I suppose it 
would be quite impossible to match 
these figures, or indeed to produce any- 
thing like a parallel case, from the re- 
cords of any army which ever fought 
on the face of this earth. Of these 
sixty per cent. of our soldiers who died 
in the worst months of 1855, out of 
every hundred ninety-six died of hospital 
diseases commonly classed as prevent- 
ible. Of the 70,000 English soldiers 
who embarked for the East, we lost 
22,000—of whom at least 14,000 might 
have been saved to the nation, for they 
died of diseases which, during the last 
six months of the campaign, had ab- 
solutely disappeared from our camps. 
The contrast between the French and 
English armies is very remarkable and 
instructive. During the winter of 
1854-5, the military administration of 
the French army was admirable. Not 
only did it suffice for their own needs, 
but in the most critical times it came to 
our relief with a promptness and gene- 
rosity which should never be forgotten. 
After Inkerman, when the remnant of 
our army were slowly carrying off the 
wounded from the field on stretchers, 
the French train des equipages came to 
our aid with 500 mules. Between the 
Ist of December 1854 and the 20th of 
January 1855, 8,000 English sick were 
carried—on Jitieres, lent by the French 
administration—from the camp before 
Sebastopol down to Balaclava. It would 
seem that during the first year the sani- 
tary condition of the French army stood 
out in as marked and as favourable con- 
trast to ours as their general adminis- 
trative arrangements. During the second 
year of the siege, however, the tables 
were turned. In the month of February 
1856, 20,800 sick were taken to the 
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French hospitals, almost all of whom 
died. A few months later there were 
73,422 men in hospital out of a 
force of 142,391. Typhus fever was 
raging in their camps, while ours were 
wholly free from this disease. On the 
whole our allies lost 75,000 out of the 
309,000 men who went to the war ; and 
from Dr. Shrimpton’s account it is evi- 
dent that the average who died of pre- 
ventible diseases was at least as large 
as it was amongst our troops. 

The disasters of the French were, 
however, not directly caused by any short- 
comings in their military administration, 
though the hospital organization seems 
at last to have broken down. The ab- 
solute horror of pure fresh air, with 
which Dr. Shrimpton charges the whole 
French nation, mischievous when the 
troops were under canvas, became fatal 
when they were hutted. “Their huts,” 
the doctor says, “ were built by choice 
“on low ground ; pits were often dug 
“to receive them,” and every possible 
precaution was taken to exclude fresh 
air. Even the hospital huts had no 
ventilators, and only three windows on 
one side, and a door, with a small win- 
dow above it, at one end, all of which 
were generally kept closed. Both huts 
and hospitals were overcrowded, and 
the consequence was that half the force 
was laid up with hospital-diseases during 
the last six months of the war. 

The English huts, on the contrary, 
were placed on elevated spots, isolated 
from each other, and provided with 
moveable boarded floors; they were 
perfectly ventilated, and never over- 
crowded ; and in them the British army 
enjoyed such health as has seldom fallen 
to the lot of soldiers in a campaign. 

Dr. Shrimpton preaches earnestly on 
the text that “ventilation is the only 
“ preventive of hospital diseases,” but 
does not seem to think that the French 
military authorities have yet recognised 
the fact. The evidence of the Italian 
war, however, would go to prove that 
our neighbours have not forgotten their 
Crimean lesson. In that campaign 
larger powers were given to the Physi- 
cian-in-chief of the army than ever 
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before, and, consequently, the sick and 
wounded, instead of being crowded in a 
few large ill-ventilated hospitals, were 
distributed in a number of smaller ones. 
In the town of Brescia alone there were 
thirty-eight of these. The result was, 
as the Gazette Medicale avers, that there 
were no traces of hospital diseases in 
the French army during the Italian 
Campaign. 

Let us see how we have profited by 
our Crimean lesson. At the beginning 
of that war we had simply no military 
administration ; but times are changed 
since then. We have had one really 
searching trial of the machinery which 
the War Office has organized since 1855, 
Two years ago our Government was sud- 
denly called upon largely to reinforce our 
army in Canada. It was mid-winter. 
The War Office had scarcely time to send 
off a small staff of officers in advance, 
before the transports sailed from our 
ports. At 1.30 p.m. on January 3d, 1862, 
the Australian, with General Rumley 
and staff, the lst battalion of the Rifle 
Brigade, and a battery of artillery, on 
board, arrived off St. John in the Bay 
of Fundy, the spot chosen for disem- 
bareation; and by 6.15 p.m. all the 
troops, with their light baggage, were 
landed and housed. St. John is 319 
miles from Riviere du Loup, the nearest 
point of the Grand Trunk railway. The 
tracks were in several places almost 
impassable when first visited by the 
officers who planned the route. On the 
10th of January the first detachment 
started, in sleighs holding eight men 
each. The route for each detachment 
occupied thirteen days, the 5th and 10th 
of which were spent at the halt. At 
the eleven stations not only had comfort- 
able sleeping accommodation been pro- 
vided, but also commissariat depots, hos- 
pitals, and telegraph offices, in charge of 
officers of the military train, so that the 
slightest delay or break-down was known 
at once along the whole route, and all 
chance of crowding at any station 


_ avoided. So perfect was the organiza- 


tion along the route, that extra warm 

clothing was circulated along the line, 

each detachment being provided with it 
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in turn, and returning it into store at 
certain stations, from whence it was 
sent back to meet, and comfort, fresh 
relays of men. Day by day, up to the 
12th of February, the detachments 
passed along the route without inter- 
ruption, when a break of two days 
occurred, as there were no troops left at 
St. John. On the 14th the route was 
resumed. On the 20th, in consequence 
of a heavy snow fall and storm, one 
detachment had to return, and was de- 
tained till the 22d. On the 3d of 
March the last detachment left St. John ; 
and with its arrival at Riviere du Loup 
the operation of moving the army across 
New Brunswick was finished. 

These troops, be it remembered, had 
come straight from the life of English 
garrison towns, and of London, into the 
midst of a Canadian winter. They were 
moved by a route which for hundreds 
of miles ran close along the United 
States frontier ; yet there were only five 
casualties and eight desertions. ‘There 
is no space here to go into details. The 
broad results only can be stated. But 
let any reader think for a moment of 
the difficulties which had to be met in 
this case, and then of our landings at 
Malta, at Gallipoli, and at Eupatoria, 
in 1854—of the infinite confusion and 
helplessness, of the want of all proper 
stores, of doctors having to make them- 
selves personally responsible for the 
blankets required for the sick, of soldiers 
obliged to kill the bullocks of the arabas 
which brought their baggage or to go 
without food—and I think he will need 
no further evidence of the value of an 
efficient military administration. 

This is the one lesson of the Crimean 
war which, it is to be hoped, has been 
well burnt into the English mind. The 
French service of administration, pro- 
bably the best that has ever been seen, 
comprises distinct branches for pro- 


visions, forage, transport, hospital, en- 
campment. All of these, however, are 
under one chief, the Intendant General, 
himself an officer of high rank, respon- 
sible for the whole military adminis- 
tration, but responsible only to the very 
highest military authority. We on the 
other hand have a divided Govern- 
ment in our military affairs, and, while 
this is so, are never likely to reach the 
point of thorough efficiency, in which 
the whole power of the nation could be 
put out on the shortest notice. But 
the expedition to Canada in mid-winter 
has at least proved, that now we have 
an administration that does not break 
down and bring us to shame in the face 
of all Europe. It is to be hoped that 
we shall never again drop back into the 
ante-Crimean state of helplessness. It 
is a mere costly and cruel sham to 
pretend to keep up an army without 
an effective commissariat, and hospital 
and transport staff and machinery. We 
have no right to send brave men into 
the field to fight our battles, whom we 
can neither feed, nor clothe, nor shelter, 
nor tend in sickness. Ours are not 
times in which any reduction of the 
army is possible, or likely to be called 
for. But, if such times should come, 
the experience of the last ten years 
ought at any rate to have taught us 
that 10,000 men thoroughly well found 
are equal to four times that number 
left to shift for themselves. The most 
earnest financial reformer, if he has any 
honest patriotism in him, will never, by 
paring down a branch of the service 
which is the foundation of all military 
efficiency, put his country in peril of 
losing her soldiers in the field at the 
rate of 60 per cent. per annum, and 
so renew the bitter national repentance 
and wild penitential extravagance which 
followed in England on the winter of 
1854-5. 
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A SON OF THE SOIL. 
PART II. 


CHAPTER IV. 


November weather is not cheerful on 
the Holy Loch. The dazzling snow on 
the hills when there is sunshine, the 
sharp cold blue of the water, the withered 
ferns and heather on the banks, give 
it, it is true, a new tone of colour 
unknown to its placid summer beauty ; 
but, when there is no sunshine, as is more 
usual, when the mountains are folded 
in dark mists, and the rain falls cold, 
and the trees rain down a still heavier 
and more melancholy shower of per- 
petually falling leaves, there is little in 
the landscape to cheer the spirits of the 
inhabitants, who, fortunately for them- 
selves, take it very calmly, like most 
people accustomed to such a climate. 
The farmer's wife of Ramore, however, 
was not of that equable mind. When 
she looked out from her homely parlour- 
window, it oppressed her heart to miss 
her mountains, and to see the heavy 
atmosphere closing in over her own 
little stretch of hill-side. She was busy, 
to be sure, and had not much time to 
think of it ; but, when she paused for a 
moment in her many occupations, and 
looked wistfully for signs of “ clearing,” 
the poetic soul in her homely bosom fell 
subdued into an unconscious harmony 
with the heavy sky. If the baby looked 
pale by chance, the mother took gloomy 
views of the matter on such days, and 
was subject to little momentary failures 
of hope and courage, which amazed, 
and at the same time amused, big Colin, 
who by this time knew all about it. 
“You were blythe enough about us 
a’ yesterday, Jeanie,” he would say with 
a smile, “and nothing's happened to 
change the prospect but the rain. It’s 
just as weel for the wean that the 
doctor’s a dozen miles off ; for it’s your 


e’en that want physic, and a glint 
o’ sunshine would set a’ right.” He 
was standing by her, hovering like a 
great good-humoured cloud, his eyes 
dwelling upon her with that tender 
perception of her sacred weakness, and 
admiring pride in her more delicate 
faculties,which are of the highest essence 
of love. 

“T hope you dinna think me a fool 
altogether,” the mistress would answer, 
with momentary offence ; “as if I was 
thinking of the rain, or as if there 
was onything but rain to be lookit for ! 
but when I mind that my Colin gangs 
away the morn—” 

And then she took up her basket of 
mended stockings, and, with a little im- 
patience, to hide a chance drop on her 
eyelash, carried them away to Colin’s 
room, where his chest stood open and 
was being packed for the journey. It 
was not a very long journey, but it was 
the boy’s first outset into independent 
life; and very independent life was 
that which awaited the country lad in 
Glasgow, where he was going to the Uni- 
versity. On such a day dark shadows 
of many a melancholy story floated 
somehow upon the darkened atmosphere 
into Mrs. Campbell’s mind. 

“If we could but have boarded him 
in a decent family,” she said to herself, 
as she packed her boy’s stockings. But 
it had been “a bad year” at Ramore, 
and no decent family would have re- 
ceived young Colin for so small a sum 
as that on which he himself and various 
more wise advisers considered it possible 
for him to live, by the help of an occa- 
sional hamper of home-produce, in a 
little lodging of his own. Mrs. Camp- 
bell had acceded to this arrangement as 
the best; but it occurred to her to 
remember various wrecks she had en- 
countered even in her innocent life ; 
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and her heart failed her a little as she 
leaned over Colin’s big “ kist.” 

Colin himself said very little on the 
subject, though he thought of nothing 
else ; but he was a taciturn Scotch boy, 
totally unused to disclose his feelings. 
He was strolling round and round the 
place with his hands in his pockets, 
gradually getting soaked by the per- 
sistent rain, and rather liking it than 
otherwise. As he strayed about—having 
nothing to do that day in consideration of 
its being hislastday at home—Colin’s pre- 
sence was by no means welcomed by the 
other people about the farm. Ofcourse, 
being unoccupied himself, he had the 
sharpest eyes for every blunder that was 
going on in the stable or the byre, and 
announced his little discoveries with a 
charming candour. But in his heart, 
even at the moment when he was driv- 
ing Jess to frenzy by uncalled-for re- 
marks touching the dinner of the pigs, 
Colin was all a-blaze with anticipation 
of the new life that was to begin to- 
morrow. He thought of it as some- 
thing grand and complete, not made up 
of petty details like this life he was 
leaving. It was a mist of learning, 
daily stimulation and encounter of wits, 
with glorious prizes and honours hang- 
ing in the hazy distance, which Colin 
saw as he went strolling about the farm- 
yard in the rain, with his hands in his 
pockets. If he said anything articulate 
to himself on the subject, it was com- 
prised in one succinct, but seemingly 
inapplicable, statement. “Eton’s no a 
college,” he said once, under his breath, 
with a dark glow of satisfaction on his 
face as he stopped opposite the door, 
and cast a glance upon the loch and the 
boat, which latter was now drawn up 
high and dry out of reach of the wintry 
water ; and then a cloudsuddenly lowered 
over Colin’s face, as a sudden doubt of 
his own accuracy seized him—a tor- 
turing thought which drove him indoors 
instantly to resolve his doubt by re- 
ference to a wonderful old Gazetteer 
which was believed in at Ramore. Coliu 
found it recorded there, to his great 
mental disturbance, that Eton was a 
college ; but, on further inquiry, derived 
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great comfort from knowing that it cer- 
tainly was not a university, after which 
he felt himself again at liberty to issue 
forth and superintend and aggravate all 
the busy people about the farm. 

That night the family supper-table 
was somewhat dull, notwithstanding the 
excitement of the boys, for Archie was 
to accompany his father and brother to 
Glasgow, and was in great glee over that 
unusual delight. Mrs. Campbell, for 
her part, was full of thoughts natural 
enough to the mother of sc many sons. 
She kept looking at her boys as they 
sat round the table, absorbed in their 
supper. “This is the beginning, but 
wha can tell what may be the end ¢” she 
said half to herself; “they'll a’ be 
gane afore we ken what we're doing.” 
Little Johnnie, to be sure, was but 
six years old; but the mother’s imagi- 
nation leapt over ten years, and saw the 
house empty, and all the young lives 
out in the world. “Eh me!” said the 
reflective woman, “ that’s what we bring 
up our bairns for, and rejoice over them 
as if they were treasure ; and then by 
the time we're auld they’re a’ gane ;” 
and, as she spoke, not the present sha- 
dow only, but legions of vague desola- 
tions in the time to come came rolling 
up like mists upon her tender soul. 

“ As lang as there’s you and me, we'll 
fend, Jeanie,” said the farmer, with a 
smile ; “ twa’s very good company to my 
way o’ thinking ; but there’s plenty of 
time to think about the dispersion 
which canna take place yet for a year or 
twa. The boys came into the world to 
live their ain lives and serve their 
Maker, and no’ just to pleasure you and 
me. If you've a’ done, ye can cry on 
Jess, and bring out the big Bible, 
Colin. We maunna miss our prayers 
to-night.” 

To tell the truth, Colin of Ramore 
was not quite so regular in his discharge 
of this duty as his next neighbour, Eben 
Campbell of Barnton, thought neces- 
sary, and was disapproved of accordingly 
by that virtuous critic ; but the homely 
little service was perhaps all the more 
touching on this special occasion, and 
marked the “night before Colin went 
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first to the college,” as a night to be 
remembered. When his brothers 
trooped off to bed, Colin remained be- 
hind as a special distinction. His 
mother was sitting by the fire without 
even her knitting, with her hands 
crossed in her lap, and clouds of trou- 
bled, tender thought veiling her soft 
eyes. As for the farmer, he sat looking 
on with a faint gleam of humour in his 
face. He knew that his wife was going to 
speak out her anxious heart to her boy, 
and big Colin’s respect for her judg- 
ment was just touched by a man’s smile 
at her womanish solemnity, and the 
great unlikelihood that her innocent 
advices would have the effect she ima- 
gined upon her son’s career. But, not- 
withstanding the smile, big Colin, too, 
listened with interest to all that his 
wife had to say. 

“Come here and sit down,” said Mrs. 
Campbell ; “you needna’ think shame of 
my hand on your head, though you are 
gaun to the college the morn. Eh! Colin, 
you dinna ken a’ the temptations nor 
the trials. Ye’ve aye had your ain way 
at hame—” 

Here Colin made a little movement 
of irrepressible dissent. “I’ve aye done 
what I was bidden,” said the honest 
boy. He could not accept that gentle 
fiction even when his heart was touched 
by his mother’s farewell. 

“Weel, weel,” said the farmer’s wife, 
with a little sigh ; “you've had your ain 
way as far as it was good for you. But 
its awfu’ different, livingamong strangers, 
and living in your father’s house. Ye’ll 
have to think for yoursel’ and take care 
of yoursel’ now. I'm no one to give 
many advices,” said the mother, putting 
up her hand furtively to her eyes, and 
looking into the fire till the tears should 
be re-absorbed which had gathered there. 
“But I wouldna like my firstborn to 
leave Ramore and think a’ was.as fair in 
the world as appears to the common e’e. 
I’ve been real weel off a’ my days,” said 
the mistress, slowly, letting the tears 
which she had restrained before drop 
freely at this reminiscence of happiness ; 
“a guid father and mother to bring me 
up, end then Aim there, that’s the kindest 
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man !—But you and me needna praise 
your father, Colin ; we can leave that to 
them that dinna ken,” she went on, re- 
covering herself ; “but I’ve had ae trouble 
for a’ so weel as I’ve been, and I mean 
to tell you what that is afore you set 
out in the world for yoursel’.” 

“Nothing about poor George,” said 
the farmer, breaking in— 

“Oh, ay, Colin, just about poor George ; 
I maun speak,” said the mistress. “ He 
was far the bonniest o’ our family, and 
the best-likit; and he was to be a 
minister, laddie, like you. He used to 
come hame with his prizes, and bring 
the very sunshine to the auld house. 
Eh! but my mother was proud; and 
for me, I thought there was nothing in 
this world he mightna’ do if he likit. 
Colin,” said Mrs. Campbell, with solemn 
looks, “ are ye listening? The last time 
I saw my brother was in a puir place 
at Liverpool, a’ in rags and dirt, with 
an auld coat buttoned to his throat, that 
it mightna’ be seen what was wantin’, 
and a’ his wild hair hangin’ about his 
face, and his feet out o’ his shoon, and 
hunger in his eye—” 

“ Jeanie, Jeanie, nae mair,” said big 
Colin from the other side of the fire. 

“But I maun say mair ; I maun tell 
a’,” cried his wife, with tears. ‘* Hunger 
in his bonnie face, that was ance the 
blythest in the country-side—no hunger 
for honest meat as nature might crave, 
but for a’ thing that was unlawfu’, and 
evil, and killin’ to soul and body. He 
had to be watched for fear he should 
spend the hard-won silver that we had 
a’ scraped together to send him away. 
Him that had been our pride, we couldna 
trust him, Colin, no ten minutes out 0” 
our sight but he was in some new 
trouble. It was to Australia we sent 
him, where a’ the unfortunates go. Eh, 
me ! the like o’ that ship sailing! If 
there was a kind o’ hope in our breasts 
it was the hope o’ despair. It wasna’ my 
will, for what is there in a new place to 
make a man reform his ways? And that 
was how your Uncle George went away.” 

“And then?” cried the boy, whose 
interest was raised, and who had heard 
mysteriously of this Uncle George before. 
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“ We've heard no word from that day 
to this,” said Mrs. Campbell, drying her 
eyes. “ Listen till I tell you a’ that his 
pleasurings brought him to. First, and 
greatest, to say what was not true, Colin 
—to deceive them that trusted him. If 
the day should ever dawn that I couldna 
trust a bairn o’ mine—if it should ever 
come sickening to my heart that e’e or 
tongue was false that belonged to me— 
if I had to watch my laddies, and to 
stand in doubt at every word they said— 
eh! Colin, God send I may be in my 
grave afore such an awfu’ fate should 
some to me.” 

Young Colin of Ramore answered not 
a word ; he stared into the fire instead, 
making horrible faces unawares. He 
could not have denied, had he been 
taxed with it, that tears were in his 
eyes; but rather than shed them he 
would have endured tortures; and any 
*xpression of his feelings in words was 
more impossible still. 

“No as if I was a better woman 
than my mother, or worthy o’ a better 
fate,’ said the thoughtful mistress of 
Ramore ; “for she was ane o’ the ex- 
cellent of the earth, as a’body kens ; and, 
if ever a woman won to her rest through 
great tribulations, she was ane ; and, if 
the Lord sent the cross, He would send 
the strength to bear it. But oh! Colin, 
my man, it would be kind to drown 
your mother in the loch, or fell her on 
the hill, sooner than bring upon her 
such great anguish and trouble as I 
have told you of this night.” 

‘“* Now, wife,” said the farmer, inter- 


fering, “you've said your part. Nae 
such thought is im Colin’s head. Gang 


you and look after his kist, and see that 
a thing’s right; and him and me will 
have our crack the time you're away. 
Your mother’s an innocent woman,” 
said big Colin, after a pause, when she 
had gone away ; “she kens nae mair of 
the world than the bairn on her knee. 
When you're a man you'll ken the 
benefit of taking your first notions from 
. woman like that. No an imagination 
in her mind but what’s good and true. 
It's hard work fechting through this 
world without marks o’ the battle,” said 
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big Colin with a little pathos; “but a 
man wi the like o’ her by his side 
maun be ill indeed if he gangs very far 
wrang. It mightna’ be a’ to the pur- 
pose,” continued the farmer, with a little 
of his half-conscious common-sense su- 
periority, “as appeals to the feelings 
seldom are ; but, Colin, if you take my 
advice, you'll mind every word of what 
your mother says.” 

Colin said not a syllable in reply. He 
had got rid of the tears safely, which 
was a great deal gained: they must 
have fallen had the mistress remained 
two seconds longer looking at him with 
her soft beaming eyes ; but he had not 
quite gulped down yet that climbing 
sorrow which had him by the throat. 
Anyhow, even if his voice had been at 
his own command, he was very un- 
likely to have made any reply. 

“ Ye'll find a’ strange when ye gang 
to Glasgow,” continued the farmer. 
“T’m no feared for any great temptation, 
except idleness, besetting a callant like 
you; but a man that has his ain bread 
and his ain way to make in the world 
has nae time for idleness. You've guid 
abilities, Colin, and if they dinna come 
to something you'll have but yoursel’ to 
blame : and [ wouldna’ put the reproach 
on my Maker of having framed a useless 
soul into the world, if I were you,” said 
big Colin. ‘There’s never ony failures 
that [ can see among the lower creation, 
without some guid reason ; but it’s the 
privilege o’ men to fail without ony 
cause o’ failure except want o’ will to 
do weel. When ye see the like of 
George for instance, ye ask what the 
‘Lord took the trouble to make such a 
ne’er-do-weel for?” said the homely 
philosopher ; “I never could help 
thinking, for my part, that it was labour 
lost, though nae doubt Providence kent 
better ; but I wouldna’ be like that if I 
could help it. There’s no a silly sheep 
on the hill, nor horse in the stable, that 
isna’ a credit to Him that made it. I 
would take good heed no to put mysel’ 
beneath the brute beasts, if I were 
you.” 

“T’m no meaning,” cried Colin, with 
ungrammatical abruptness and a little 
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offence ; for he was pricked in his pride 
by this address, which was not, according 
to his father’s ideas, any “appeal to his 
feelings,” but a calm and common-sense 
way of putting an argument before the 
bo 


“T never said you were,” said the 
farmer. “Itll cost us hard work to 
keep ye at your studies, and I put it to 
your honour no to waste your time; 
and you'll write regular, and mind what 
kind o’ thoughts your mother’s thinking 
at home in Ramore ; and I may tell you, 
Colin, I put confidence in you,” said 
the father, laying his big hand with a 
heavy momentary pressure upon the 
lad’s shoulder. ‘ Now, good-night, and 
go to your bed, and prepare for the 
morn.” 

Such were the parting advices with 
which the boy was sent out into the 
world. His mother was in his room, 
kneeling before his chest, adding the 
last particulars to its store, when Colin 
entered the homely little chamber—but 
what they said to each other before they 
parted was for nobody’s ear; and the 
morning was blazing with a wintry 
brightness, and all the hills standing 
white against the sky, and the heart of 
the mistress hopeful as the day, when 
she wiped off her tears with her apron, 
and waved her farewell to her boy, as 
he went off in the little steamer which 
twice a day thrilled the loch with com- 
munications from the world. “ He'll 
come back in the spring,” she said to her- 
self, as she went about her homely work, 
and ordered her household. And so 
young Colin went forth, all dauntless 
and courageous, into the great battlefield, 
to encounter whatsoever conflicts might 
come to him, and to conquer the big 
world and all that was therein, in the 
victorious dreams of his youth. 


CHAPTER V. 


Tue first disappointment encountered 
by the young hero was the wonderful 
shock of finding out that it was not an 
abstract world he had to encounter and 
fight with, but that life was an affair of 
days and hours exactly as at Ramore, 
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which was about his first real mental 
experience and discovery. It was a 
strange mortification to Colin, who was, 
like his mother, a poet in his soul, to 
find out that there was nothing abstract 
in his new existence, but that a per- 
petually recurring round of lessons to 
learn, and classes to attend, and meals to 
eat, made up the days, which were 
noways changed in their character from 
those days which he had already known 
for all the fifteen years of his life. 
After the first shock, however, he went 
on with undiminished courage—for at 
fifteen it is so easy to think that those 
great hours are waiting for us somewhere 
in the undisclosed orb of existence. 
Certainly a time would come when every 
day, of itself a radiant whole and com- 
plete unity, would roll forth majestic 
like the earth in the mystic atmosphere. 
He had missed it this time, but after a 
while it must come ; for the future, like 
the past, works wonders upon the aspect 
of time; and still it is true of the 
commonest hours that they— 


—— win 
A glory from their being far, 
And orb into the perfect star : 
We saw not when we walked therein.” 


So thought Colin, looking at them from 
the other side, and seeing a perfection 
which nobody ever reached in this 
world. But of course he did not know 
that—so he postponed those grand days 
and barred them up with shining 
doors, on which was written the name 
and probable date of the next great 
change in his existence ; and, contenting 
himself for the present with the or- 
dinary hours, went light-hearted enough 
upon his boyish way. 

A little adventure which occurred to 
the neophyte on his first entrance upon 
this new scene, produced results for him, 
however, which are too important to 
be omitted from his history. Every- 
body who has been in that dingiest of 
cities knows that the students at the 
University of Glasgow, small as their 
influence is otherwise upon the charac- 
ter of the town, are bound to do it one 
superficial service at least, Custom 
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has ordained that they should wear red 
gowns ; and the fatigued traveller, weary 
of the universal leaden grey, can alone 
appreciate fully the sense of gratitude 
and relief occasioned by the sudden 
gleam of scarlet fluttering up the long 
unlovely street on a November day. 
But that artistic sense which penetrates 
but slowly into barbarous regions has 
certainly not yet reached the students of 
Glasgow. So far from considering them- 
selves public benefactors through the 
medium of their red gowns, there is no 
expedient of boyish ingenuity to which 
the ignorant youths will not resort to 
quench the splendid tint, and reduce 
its glory as nearly as possible to the 
sombre hue of everything around. Big 
Colin of Ramore was unacquainted 
with the tradition which made a new 
and brilliant specimen of the academic 
tobe of Glasgow as irritating to the 
students as the colour is supposed to be 
to other animals of excitable temper ; 
and the good farmer naturally arrayed 
his son in a new gown, glorious as any 
new ensign in the first delight of his 
uniform. As for Colin, he was far from 
being delighted. The terrible thought 
of walking through the streets in that 
blazing costume seriously counter- 
balanced all the pleasure of indepen- 
dence, and the pride of being “ at 
college.” The poor boy slunk along by 
the least frequented way, and stole 
into his place the first morning like a 
criminal, And it was not long before 
Colin perceived that his new com- 
panions were of a similar opinion. 
There was not another gown so brilliant 
as his own among them all. The greater 
part were in the last stage of tatters 
and dinginess, though among a com- 
pany, which included a number of 
lads of Colin’s own age, it was evident 
that there must be many who wore the 
unvenerated costume for the first time. 
Dreams of rushing to the loch, which 
had been his immediate resource all his 
life hitherto, and soaking the obnoxious 
wrapper in the salt-water, confused his 
mind; but he was not prepared for 
the summary measures which were in 
contemplation. As soon as Colin emerged 


out of the shelter of the class-room, 
his persecution commenced. He was 
mobbed, hustled, pelted, until his spirit 
was roused. The gown was odious 
enough ; but Colin was not the lad to 
have even the thing he most wanted 
imposed upon him by force. As soon 
as he was aware of the meaning of his 
tormentors, the country boy stood up 
for his gown. He gathered the glow- 
ing folds round him, and struck out 
fiercely, bringing down one of his adver- 
saries. Colin, however, was alone against 
a multitude ; and what might have hap- 
pened either to himself or his gown it 
would have been difficult to predict, 
had not an unexpected defender come 
in to the rescue. Next to Colin in the 
classroom a man of about twice his age 
had been seated—a man of thirty, 
whose gaunt shoulders brushed the boy’s 
fair locks, and whose mature and 
thoughtful head rose strangely over the 
young heads around. It was he who 
strode through the ring and dispersed 
Colin’s adversaries. 

“For shame o’ yourselves,” he said 
in a deep bass voice, which contrasted 
wonderfully with the young falsettoes 
round him. “ Leave the laddie alone; 
he knows no better. Ill lick ye a’ for 
a set of schoolboys, if you don’t let 
him be. Here, boy, take off the red 
rag and throw it to me,” said Colin’s 
new champion ; but the Campbell blood 
was up. 

“Til no take it off,” cried Colin ; 
“it’s my ain, and I'll wear it if I like ; 
and I’Jl fell anybody that meddles with 
me!” : 

Upon which, as was natural, a won- 
derful scuffle ensued. Colin never knew 
perfectly how he was extricated from 
this alarming situation ; but, when he 
came to himself, he was in the streets 
on his way home, with his new friend 
by his side—very stiff, and aching in 
every limb, with one sleeve of his gown 
torn out, and its glory minished by 
the mud which had been thrown at it, 
but still held tightly as he had gathered 
it round him at the first affray. When 
he recovered so far as to hear some 
sound besides his own panting breath, 
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Colin discovered that the gaunt giant 
by his side was preaching at him in a 
leisurely reflective way from hiseminence 
of six feet two or three. Big Colin of 
Ramore was but six feet, and at that 
altitude two or three inches tell. The 
stranger looked gigantic in his lean 
length as the boy looked up, half-won- 
dering, half-defiant, to hear what he 
was saying. What he said sounded 
wonderfully like preaching, so high up 
and so composed was the voice which 
kept on arguing over Colin’s head, with 
an indifference to whether he listened 
or not, which, in ordinary conversation, 
is somewhat rare to see. 

“Tt might be right to stand up for 
your gown ; I'll no commit myself to 
say,” was the first sentence of the dis- 
course which fell on Colin’s ear; “ for 
there’s no denying it was your own, and 
& man, or even a callant, according to 
the case in point, has a right to wear 
what he likes, if he’s no under lawful 
authority, nor the garment offensive to 
decency, but it would have been more 
prudent on the present occasion to have 
taken off the red rag as I advised. It’s 
a remnant of superstition in itself, and 
I'm no altogether sure that my conscience, 
if it was put to the question, would ap- 
prove of wearing gowns at all, unless, 
indeed, it had ceased to be customary 
to wear other garments ; but that’s an 
unlikely case, and I would not ask you 
to take it into consideration,” said the 
calm voice, half a mile over Colin’s 
head. “It’s a kind of relic of the 
monastic system, which is out of accord- 
ance with modern ideas ; but, as you’re 
no old enough to have any opinions—” 

“T have as good a right to have 
opinions as you,” exclaimed Colin, 
promptly, glad of an opportunity to con- 
tradict and defy somebody, and get rid 
of the fumes of his excitemeut. 

“That’s no the subject under dis- 
cussion,” said the stranger. “I never 
said any man had a right to opinions ; 
I incline to the other side of that ques- 
tion mysel’. The thing we were arguing 
was the gown. A new red gown is as 
aggravating to the students of Glasgow 
University as if they were so many bulls 


—no that I mean to imply that they’re 
anything so forcible. You'll have to 
yield to the popular superstitions if you 
would live in peace.” 

“T’m no heeding about living in 
peace,” interrupted Colin. “Tm no 
feared. It’s naebody’s business but my 
ain. My gown is my gown, and I'll no 
change it if—” 

** Let me speak,” said his new friend ; 
“you're terrible talkative for a callant. 
Where do you live? I'll go home with 
ye and argue the question. Besides, 
you've got a knock on the head there 
that wants looking to, and I suppose 
you're in Glasgow by yourself? You 
needna’ thank me, it’s no necessary,” 
said the stranger, with a bland move- 
ment of the hand. 

“T wasna’ meaning to thank you. 
Tm living in Donaldson’s Land, and I 
can take care of myself,” said Colin. 
But the boy was no match for his ex- 
perienced classfellow, who went on 
calmly preaching as before, arguing all 
kinds of questions, till the two arrived 
at the foot of the stairs which led to 
Colin’s humble lodging. The stair was 
long, narrow, and not very clean. It 
bore stains of spilt milk on one flight, 
and long droppings of water on another ; 
and all the miscellaneous smells of half 
a dozen different households, none of 
them particularly dainty in their habits, 
were caught and concentrated in the 
deep well of a staircase, into which they 
all opened. Colin’s abode was at the 
very top. His landlady was a poor 
widow, who had but three rooms, and 
a host of children. The smallest of 
the three rooms was let to Colin, and 
in the other two she put up somehow 
her own sons and daughters, and did 
her mantua-making, and accomplished 
her humble cookery. The rooms had 
sloping roofs and attic windows ; and 
two chairs and a slip of carpet made 
Colin’s apartment splendid. Colin led 
the way for his “friend,” not without a 
slight sentiment of pride, which had 
taken the place of his first annoyance. 
After all, it was imposing to his imagina- 
tion to have his society sought by another 
student, a man so much older than him- 
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self ; and Colin was not unaware of the 
worship which it would gain for him in 
the eyes of his hostess, who had looked 
on him dubiously on the day of his 
arrival, and designated him “little 
mair than « bairn.” Colin was very 
gracious in doing the honours of his 
room to his unsolicited visitor, and spoke 
loud out that Mrs. Fergus might hear. 
“You'll have to stoop when you go in 
at that door,” said the boy, already 
learning with natural art to shine in 
reflected glory. But Colin was less 
complacent when they had entered the 
room, half from natural shyness, half 
from an equally natural defiance and 
opposition to the grown-up and experi- 
enced person who had escorted him 
home 

“ Well,” said this strange personage, 
stooping grimly to contemplate himself 
in the little square of looking-glass 
which hung over Colin’s table; “you 
and me are no very like classfellows ; 
but I like a laddie that has some spirit 
and stands up for his rights. Of course 
you come from the country; but first 
come here, my boy, before you answer 
any questions, and let me see that knock 
on your head.” 

“T had nae intention of answering 
any questions ; and I can take care of 
myself,” answered Colin, hanging back 
and declining the invitation. The 
stranger, however, only smiled, stretched 
out his long arm, and drew the boy to- 
wards him. And certainly he had re- 
ceived a cut on the head which required 
to be attended to. Reluctant as he was, 
the lad was too shy to make any active 
resistance, even if he had possessed 
moral courage enough to oppose suc- 
cessfully the will of a man so much 
older than himself. He submitted to 
have the cut bathed and plastered up, 
which his new friend did with the ut- 
most tenderness, delivering a slow and 
lengthy address all the while over his 
head. When the operation was over, 
Colin was more and more perplexed 
what to do with his visitor ; though a 
little faint after his fight and excite- 
ment, he was still well enough to be 
very hungry, but the idea of asking this 


unknown friend to share his dinner di 
not occur to him. He had never done 
anything beyond launching the boat, or 
mounting the horses on his own respon- 
sibility before, and he could not tell what 
Mrs. Fergus would think of his wound 
or his visitor. Altogether, Colin was 
highly perplexed and not over civil, 
and sat down upon the edge of a chair 
facing the intruder with an expression 
of countenance very plainly intimating 
that he thought him much in the 
way. 

But the stranger was much above 
any consideration of Colin’s counten- 
ance. He was very tall, as we have said, 
very gaunt and meagre, with a long, 
pale face surmounted by black locks, 
thin and dishevelled. He had a black 
beard, too—a thing much less common 
at that time than now—which increased 
his general aspect of dishevelment. 
His eyes were largef and looked larger 
from the great sockets hollowed out 
by something more than years, from 
which they looked out as from two pale 
caverns ; and, with all this gauntness of 
aspect, his smile, when he smiled, which 
was seldom, threw a wonderful light 
over his face, and reminded Colin some- 
how, he could not tell how, of the 
sudden gleam of the sun over the Holy 
Loch when the clouds were at the 
darkest, and melted the boy’s heart in 
spite of himself. 

“T was saying we were not very like 
classfellows,” said the stranger ; “ that’s 
a queer feature in our Scotch colleges ; 
there’s you, a great deal too young, and 
me a great deal too old ; and here we 
meet for the same purpose, to learn two 
dead languages and some sciences that 
are only half living; and that’s the only 
way for either you or me to get our- 
selves made ministers. The English 
system’s an awful deal better, I’m mean- 
ing in theory—as for the practice, that’s 
neither here nor there. Nothing’s right 
in practice. It’s a great thing to have 
a right idea at the bottom if you can.” 

“Are you to be a minister?” said 
Colin, not well knowing what to say. 

“When I was like you I thought 
so,” said his new friend ; “it’s a long 
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time since then ; but, when I get a good 
grip of an idea, it’s no’ easy to get it 
out of my head again. This is my 
second session only, for all that,” he 
said, after a momentary pause ; “many 
a thing I little thought of has stood in 
my way. I’m little further on than you, 
though I suppose I’m twice your age ; 
but to be sure you're far too young for 
the college ; that’s what the Greek pro- 
fessor in Edinburgh isaye havering about ; 
he might turn to the other side of the 
question if he knew me.” And the 
stranger interrupted his own monologue 
to give vent to a long-drawn breath, by 
way of a sigh, which agitated the atmo- 
sphere in Colin’s little room, as if it 
had been a sudden breeze. 

“Mr. Hardie’s son was only thirteen 
when he went to the college; and 
that’s two years younger than me,” said 
Colin, with some indignation. The 
lad heard a sound, as of knives and 
plates, outside, and pricked up his ears. 
He was hungry, and his strange visitor 
seemed rooted upon his hard rush- 
bottomed chair. But, just as Colin’s 
mind was framing this thought, his com- 
panion suddenly gathered himself up, 
rising in folds, as if there was never to 
be an end of him. 

“You want your dinner?” he said ; 
“come with me, it will do you good. 
What you were to have will keep till 
to-morrow ; tell the decent woman so, 
and come with me. I’m poor, but you 
shall have something you can eat, and 
Pll show you what to do when you are 
tired of her provisions ; so come along.” 

“T would rather stay at home,” said 
Colin; “I don’t know you, I don’t 
know even your name,” he added a 
minute after, feeling that he was about 
to yield to the strong influence which 
was upon him, and doing what he 
could to save himself. 

* My name’s Lauderdale ; that’s easy 
settled,” said the stranger; “tell the 
honest woman ; what's her name !—I’ll 
do it for you. Mrs. Fergus, my young 
friend here is going to dinner with me 
He'll be back, by-and-by, to his studies; 
and, in the meantime,” said Colin’s self- 
constituted guardian, putting the lad 


before him, and pausing in the passage 
to speak to the widow, who regarded his 
great height and strange appearance 
with a little curiosity, “take you charge 
of his gown; put it up the chimney, 
or give it a good wash out with soap 
and soda; it’s too grand for Glasgow 
College’; the sooner it comes to be like 
this,” said the gigantic visitor, holding 
up his own, which was of a dingy port- 
wine colour, “the better for the boy.” 
And then Colin found himself again 
walking along the Glasgow streets, in 
the murky, early twilight of that No- 
vember afternoon, with this strange 
unknown figure which was leading him 
he knew not whither. Was it a good 
or a bad angel which had thus taken 
possession of the fresh life and unoccu- 
pied mind? Colin could not resist the 
fascination which was half dislike and 
half admiration. He went along quietly 
by the side of the tall student, who 
kept delivering over his head that flood 
of monotonous talk. The boy grew in- 
terested even in the talk before they 
had gone far, and went on, a little 
anxious about his dinner, but still more 
curious concerning the companion with 
whom Fate had provided him so soon. 


CHAPTER VL 


“No that I mean to say I believe in 
fate,” said Lauderdale, when they had 
finished their meal ; “ though there is 
little doubt in my mind that what 
happens is ordained. I couldna tell 
why, for my part, though I believe in 
the fact—for most things in life come 
to nothing, and the grandest train of 
causes produce nae effect whatever ; 
that’s my experience. Indeed, it’s often 
a wonder to me,” said the homely phi- 
losopher, who was not addressing him- 
self particularly to Colin, “what the 
Almighty took the trouble to make 
man for at a’. He’s a poor creature at 
the best, and gives an awfu’ deal of 
trouble for very little good. Con- 
sidering all things, I’m of opinion that 
we're little better than an experiment, 
—and very likely we've been greatly 
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improved upon in mair recent creations. 
Are you pleased with your dinner? 
You're young now, and canna’ have 
much standing against you in the great 
books. Do you ever think, laddie, of 
what you mean to be ?” 

“T mean to be a minister,” said Colin, 
with a furious blush. His thoughts on 
the subject, if he could but have ex- 
pressed them, were magnificent enough, 
but nothing was more impossible to the 
shy country lad, than to explain the 
ambition which glowed in his eager, 
visionary mind. He would have sa- 
crificed a finger at any time, rather than 
talk of the vague but splendid inten- 
tions which were fermenting secretly in 
absolute silence within his reserved 
Scotch bosom. His new friend looked 
with a little curiosity at the subdued 
brightness of the boy’s eyes, which 
spoke more emphatically than his words. 

“‘They a’ mean to be ministers,” said 
Lauderdale, in his reflective way ; “half 
of them would do far better to be 
cobblers ; but nae fool could ever be 
persuaded. As for you, I think there’s 
something in you, or I wouldna have 
fashed my head about you and your 
gown. You've got a fair start, and nae 
drawbacks. I would like to see you go 
straight forward, and be good for some- 
thing in your generation. You needna 
look glum at me; I'll never be good 
for much mysel’. You see I’ve learnt 
to be fond of talking,” he said,’ philo- 
sophically ; “and a man that takes up 
that line early in life seldom comes to 
much good ; though I grant you there’s 
exceptions, like Macaulay, for example. 
I was just entered at college, when my 
father died,” he continued, falling into 
a historical strain. “I was only a 
laddie like yoursel’, but I had to give 
up that thought, and work to help the 
rest. Now they are all scattered, and 
my mother dead, and I'm my own 
master. No that I’m much the better 
for that; but, you see, after I got this 
situation ” 

“ What 
quickly. 

“Oh, an honourable occupation,” 
said his tall friend, with a gradually 
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brightening smile. ‘“ There’s ane of 
the same trade mentioned with com- 
mendation in the Acts of the Apostles. 
Him and St. Paul were great friends. 
But you see I’m free for the most part 
of the day ; and, it being a fixed idea 
in my mind that I was to go to the 
college some time or other, it was but 
natural that I should enter mysel’ as 
soon as I was able. I may go forward, 
and I may not; it depends on the 
world more than on me. So your 
name’s Colin Campbell?—the same as 
Sir Colin ; but, if you’re to be a minister, 
you can never be anything mair than a 
minister. In any other line of life a 
lad can rise if he likes, but there’s nae 
promotion possible to a minister. If I 
were you, and fifteen, I would choose 
another trade.” 

To this Colin answered nothing ; the 
suggestion staggered him considerably, 
and he was not prepared with anything 
to say. He looked round the shabby 
room, and watched the shabby tavern- 
Waiter carrying his dinner to some other 
customer; and Colin’s new unaccus- 
tomed eyes saw something imposing even 
in the aspect of this poor place. He 
thought of the great world which 
seemed to surge outside in a ceaseless 
roar, coming and going—the world 
in which all sorts of honours and 
powers seemed to go begging, seeking 
owners worthy to possess them: and 
he was pursuing this splendid chain of 
possibilities, when Lauderdale resumed 
his monologue :— 

“The Kirk’s in a queer kind of 
condition a’thegither,” said the tall stu- 
dent, “so are most Kirks. Whenever 
you hit upon a man that kens what 
he wants, all’s well; but that happens 
seldom. It’s no my case for one. 
And as for you, you're no at the age 
to trouble your head about doctrine. 
You're a young prince at your years— 
you don’t know your privileges ; you be- 
lieve everything you've been brought up 
to believe, and are far more sure in your 
own mind what's false and what’s true 
than a college of doctors. I would 
rather be you than a’ the philosophers 
in the world.” 
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“T’m no a fool to believe every- 
thing,” said Colin, angrily rousing 


. himself up from his dreams. 


“ No,” said his companion, “ far from 
a fool ; it’s true wisdom, if you could 
but keep it. But the present temper 
of the world,” said the philosopher 
calmly, “is to conclude that there’s 
nothing a’thegither false, and few things 
particularly true. When you're tired 
of the dinners in Donaldson’s Land,” 
he continued, without any change of 
tone, “and from the looks of the honest 
woman I would not say much for the 
cookery, you can come and get your 
dinner here. In the meantime, I'll take 
ye up to Buchanan Street, if you like. 
It’s five o'clock, and the shop-windows 
are lighted by this time. I’m very 
fond of the lights in the shop-windows 
mysel’. When I’ve been a poor laddie 
about the streets, the lights aye looked 
friendly, which is more than the folk 
within do when you've no siller. Come 
along ; it’s no trouble to me, and I like 
to have somebody to talk to,” said 
Lauderdale. 

Colin got up very reluctantly, feeling 
himself unable to resist the strange per- 
sonal fascination thus exercised over 
him. The idea of being only somebody 
to talk to mortified the boy’s pride, 
but he could not shake himself free from 
the influence which had taken posses- 
sion of him. He was only fifteen, and 
his companion was thirty ; and the shy 
country lad had no power to enfranchise 
himself. He went after the tall figure 
into the street with very mingled feel- 
ings. The stream of talk, which kept 
flowing on above him, stimulated Colin’s 
mind into the most vigorous action. 
Such talk was not incomprehensible to 
a boy who had been trained at Ra- 
more ; but the philosophers of the Holy 
Loch were orthodox, and this specimen 
of impartial thoughtfulness roused all 
the fire of youthful polemics in Colin’s 
bosom. He set down his companion 
unhesitatingly, of course, as a “sceptic,” 
perhaps an infidel; and was almost 
longing to rush in upon him, with arbi- 
trary boyish zeal and disdain, to make 
an end on the spot of his mistaken 


opinions. As for Colin himself, he was 
very sure of everything, as was natural to 
his years, and had never entertained any 
doubts that the Shorter Catechism was 
as infallible a standard of truth, as it 
was a terrible infliction upon the youth- 
ful memory. Colin went along the 
murky streets, by his companion’s side, 
thinking within himself that, perhaps, 
his own better arguments and higher 
reason might convert this mistaken 
man, and so listened to him eagerly as 
they proceeded together along the long 
line of the Trongate, much excited by 
his own intentions, and feeling some- 
how, in his boyish heart, that this 
universal stimulation of everything, 
within and without, was a real begin- 
ning of life. For everything was new 
to the country boy, who had never in 
his life before been out of doors at night 
anywhere, save in the silent country 
roads, through darkness lighted by the 
moon, or, when there was no moon, by 
the pale glimmer of the loch. Now his 
eyes were dazzled by the lights, and all 
his senses kept in exercise by the neces- 
sity of holding his own way, and resist- 
ing the pressure of the human current 
which flowed past him ; while Lauder- 
dale kept talking of a hundred things 
which were opposed to the belief of the 
lad, and which, amid all this unaccus- 
tomed hubbub, he had to listen to with all 
his might lest he should lose the thread 
of the argument—a loose thread enough, 
certainly, but still with some coherence 
and connexion. All this made Colin’s 
heart thrill with a warmer consciousness 
of life. He was only in Glasgow, among 
floods of dusky craftsmen going home 
from their work; but it appeared to 
his young eyes that he had suddenly 
fallen upon the most frequented ways 
of life and into the heart of the vast 
world. 

“Tm fond of a walk in the Trongate 
mysel’, especially when the lamps are 
lighted,” said Lauderdale; “I never 
heard ofa philosopher but was. No that 
I am a philosoper, but—. It’s here ye 
see the real aspect of human affairs, 
Here, take the shopwindows, or take the 
passengers, there’s little to be seen but 
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what’s necessary to life ; but yonder,” 
said the reflective student, pointing 
over Colin’s head to the street they 
were approaching, “there’s nothing but 
luxury. We spend a great deal of 
siller in Glasgow—we're terrible rich, 
some of us, and like the best of every- 
thing—but there’s no so much difference 
as you would think. I have no pleasure 
in this side of wealth for my part; 
there’s an awful suggestion of eating 
and drinking in everything about here. 
Even the grand furniture and the pic- 
tures have a kind of haze about them, 
as if ye could only see them through a 
dinner. I don’t pretend to have any 
knowledge for my own part of rich 
men’s feasts; but it’s no pleasant to 
think that Genius and Art, no to speak 
of a great deal of skilful workmanship, 
should be all subservient to a man’s 
pleasure in his dinner, and that that’s 
what they’re here for. Hallo, laddie, I 
thought you had no friends in Glasgow 4 
there’s somebody yonder waving their 
hands to you. What do you hang back 
for? it’s a lady in a carriage. Have 
you no respect for yoursel’ that you're 
so slow to answer?” cried Colin’s moni- 
tor, indignantly. Colin would gladly 
have sunk through the pavement, or 
darted up a friendly dark alley which 
presented itself close by, but such an 
escape was not possible. Jt was Lady 
Frankland who was making signals to 
him out of the carriage-window ; and 
in all his awkwardness, he was obliged 
to obey them. 

As for Lauderdale, whose curiosity 
was considerably excited, he betook 
himself to the window of a printshop 
to await his protégé, not without some 
surprise in his mind. He knew pretty 
nearly as much about Colin by this time 
as the boy himself did, though Colin 
was quite unaware of having opened up 
his personal history to his new friend ; 
but he had heard nothing about young 
Frankland, that being an episode in his 
life of which the country lad was not 
proud. Lauderdale stood at the print- 
shop-window with a curious kind of 
half-pathetic egotism mingling with his 
kindly observation. No fair vision of 


women ever gleamed across his firma- 
ment. He was just about shaking 
hands with youth, and no lady’s face 
had ever bent over him like a star out 
of the firmament, as the gracious coun- 
tenance of the English lady was just 
then bending over the farmer’s son from 
Ramore. “It’s maybe the Duchess,” 
said Lauderdale to himself, thinking of 
the natural feudal princess of the lochs ; 
and he looked with greater interest:still, 
withdrawn out of hearing, but near 
enough to see all that passed. Colin 
for his part did not know in the least 
what to say or todo. He stood before 
the carriage looking sulky in the excess 
of his embarrassment, and did not 
even take off his cap to salute the lady, 
as country politeness and his anxious 
mother had taught him. And, to aggra- 
vate the matter, there was a bewildering 
little girl in the carriage with Lady 
Frankland—a creature with glorious 


- curls over her shoulders, and a won- 


derful perfection of juvenile toilette, 
which somehow dazzled Colin’s unused 
and ignorant eyes. In the midst of his 
awkwardness it occurred éto the boy to 
note this little lady’s dress, which was 
a strange thing enough for him, who 
did not know one article of feminine 
attire from another. It was not her 
beauty so much as the delicacy of all 
her little equipments which amazed 
Colin, and prevented him from hearing 
what Lady Frankland had to say. 

“So you have gone to the Univer- 
sity ?” said that gracious lady. “You 
are ever so much further advanced than 
Harry, who is only a schoolboy as yet ; 
but the Scotch are so clever. You will 
be glad to hear that dear Harry is quite 
well, and enjoying himself very much 
at Eton,” continued Harry’s mother, 
who meant to be very kind to the boy 
who had saved her son’s life. Now 
the very name of Harry Frankland had, 
he could not have told how, a certain 
exasperating effect upon Colin. He 
said nothing in answer to the gracious 
intelligence, but unconsciously gave a 
little frown of natural opposition, 
which Lady Frankland’s eyes were 
not sufficiently interested to see. 
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“He doesn’t care for Harry, aunt,” 
said the miniature woman by Lady 
Frankland’s side, darting out of the 
dusky twilight a sudden flash of percep- 
tion, under which Colin stood convicted. 
She was several years younger than 
he, but a world in advance of him in 
every other respect. A little amuse- 
ment and a little offence were in the 
voice, which seemed to Colin, with its 
high-bred accent and wonderful “ Eng- 
lish,” like the voice of another kind of 
creature from any he had encountered 
before. Was she a little witch, to know 
what he was thinking? And then a 
little laugh of triumph rounded off the 
sentence, and the unfortunate boy stood 
more speechless, more awkward, more 
incapable than before. 

“ Nonsense, Matty ; when you know 
we owe Harry’s life to him,” said bland 
Lady Frankland. “You must come 
and dine with us to-morrow ; indeed you 
must. Sir Thomas and I are both so 
anxious to know more of you. Sir 
Thomas would be so pleased to forward 
your views in any way ; but the Scotch 
are so independent,” she said, with her 
most flattering smile. “Was that your 
tutor who was walking with you, that 
very tall man? Iam sure we should be 
delighted to see him too. I suppose he 
is something in the University. Oh! 
here comes my husband. Sir Thomas, 
this is—Oh! Iam sure I beg yourpardon ; 
I forget your name—the dear, brave, 
excellent boy who saved Harry’s life.” 

Upon which Sir Thomas, coming out 
of ene of the shops, in that radiance of 
cleanness and neatness, perfectly brushed 
whiskers, and fresh face, which distin- 
guishes his class, shook hands heartily 
with the reluctant Colin. 

“To be sure, he must dine with us 
to-morrow,” said the good-humoured 
baronet, “ and bring his tutor if he likes ; 
but I thought you had no tutors at the 
Scotch Universities. I want to know 
what you're about, and what your ideas 
are on a great many subjects, my fine 
fellow. Your father is tremendously 
proud, and so are you, I suppose; but 
he’s a capital specimen of a man, and I 
hope you allow that I have a right to re- 
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collect such an obligation. Good-bye, my 
boy,” said Sir Thomas. “Seven to- 
morrow—but I'll probably be at your 
college and see you in the morning. 
And mind you bring the tutor,” he cried, 
as the carriage drove off. Lady Frank- 
land shed a perfect blaze of smiles upon 
Colin, as she waved her hand to him, 
and the creature with the curls on the 
other side gave the boy a little nod in a 
friendly condescending way. He made 
a spring back into the shade the minute 
after, wonderfully glad to escape, but 
dazzled and excited in spite of himself ; 
and, as he retired rapidly from the scene 
of this unexpected encounter, he came 
sharp up against Lauderdale, who was 
coming to meet him, with his curiosity 
largely excited. 

“Tt was me he took for the tutor, I 
suppose ?”’ said the strange Mentor who 
had thus taken possession of Colin ; and 
the tall student laughed with a kind of 
quaint gratification. “ And so I might 
have been if I had been bred up at 
Oxford or Cambridge,” he added, after a 
moment ; “ that is to say, if it had been 
my lot to be bred up anywhere ; but 
they’ve a grand system in these English 
universities. Zhat was not the Duke,” 
he said interrogatively, looking at Colin, 
whose blood of clansman boiled at the 
idea. 

“ That the Duke !” exclaimed the boy 
with great disdain ; “no more than I 
am. It’s one of the English that are 
aye coming and making their jokes 
about the rain; as if anybody wanted 
them to come,” said Colin, with an out- 
break of scorn ; and then the boy re- 
membered that Archie Candlish had just 
bought a house in expectation of such 
visitors, and stopped abruptly in full 
career. “I suppose the English are 
awfu’ fond of grouse, or they wouldna@ 
come so far for two or three birds,” he 
continued, in a tone of milder sarcasm. 
But his companion was not to be so 
easily diverted from his questions. 

“Grouse is a grand institution, and 
helps in the good government of this 
country,” said Lauderdale, “and, through 
this country, of the world—which is a 
fine thought for a bit winged creature, 
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if it had the sense to ken. Yon’s an- 
other world,” he said, after a little pause, 
“no Paradise to be sure, but something 
as far removed from this as Heaven 
itself ; farther, you might say, for there’s 
many a poor man down below here 
that’s hovering on the edge of heaven. 
And how came you to have such grand 
friends?” asked the _ self-constituted 
guardian, stooping from his lofty height 
to look straight into Colin’s eyes. After 
a time, he extracted the baldest narrative 
that ever was uttered by a hero ashamed 
of his prowess from the half-indignant 
boy, and managed to guess as clearly as 
the wonderful little lady in the car- 
riage the nature of Colin’s sentiments 
towards the young antagonist and rival 
whom he had saved. 

“T wouldna have let a dog drown,” 
said the aggrieved Colin; “there was 
nothing to make a work about. But 
you would have laughed to see that 
fellow, with his boots like a lassie’s and 
feared to wet his feet. He could swim, 
though,” added the boy, candidly ; 
“and I would like to beat him,” he 
said, after a moment; “I'd like to run 
races with him for something, and win 
the prize over his head.” 

This was all Colin permitted himself 
to say ; but the vehement sentiment thus 
recalled to his mind made him, for the 
moment, less attentive to Lauderdale, 
who, for his part, was considerably 
moved by his young companion’s excite- 
ment. “I’m not going to see your 
fine friends,” he said, as he parted from 
the boy at the “stairfoot” which led to 
Colin’s lodging ; “but there’s many a 
true word spoken in jest, and, my boy, 
you shall not want a tutor, though 
there’s no such thing in our Scotch 
colleges.” 
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When he had said so much, hastily, as 
a man does who is conscious of having 
shown a little emotion in his words, Co- 
lin’s new friend went away, disappear- 
ing through the misty night, gaunt and 
lean as another Quixote. “ I should like 
to have something to do with the making 
of a new life,” he said to himself, mut- 
tering high up in the air over the or- 
dinary passengers’ heads, as he mused 
on upon his way. And Colin and his 
story had struck the rock in the heart 
of the lonely man, and drawn forth 
fresh streams in that wilderness. He 
was more moved in his imaginative, re- 
flective soul, than he could have told 
any one, with, half-consciously to him- 
self, a sense of contrast, which was na- 
tural enough, considering all things, 
and which coloured all his thoughts, 
more or less, for that, night. 

As for Colin—naturally, too—he 
thought no more of Lauderdale, nor of 
his parting words, and found himself in 
no need of any tutor or guide, but fell 
asleep in the midst of his Greek, as was 
to be expected, and dreamt of that 
creature with the curls nodding at him 
out of gorgeous Lord Mayor’s coaches, 
in endless procession. And it was with 
this wonderful little vision dancing 
about his fancy that the Scotch boy 
ended his first day at the University, 
knowing no more what was to come of 
it all than the saucy sparrow which 
woke him next morning by loud chirp- 
ing in the Glasgow dialect at his quaint 
little attic window. The sparrow had 
his crumbs, and Colin had another ex- 
citing day before him, and went out 
quite calmly to lay his innocent hands 
upon the edge-tools which were to carve 
out his life. 

To be continued. 








